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Soviet Pedagogy: 
Philosophy and Methods 


JOHN A. BEKKER 


The author finds that five principles of 
communist educational philosophy, variously 
stressed, underlie virtually all of Soviet education 


The training and education of the “Soviet man” is a matter of consider- 
able moment to the Western world. It is of interest because it is the first 
example of the use by a world power of education as an instrument of 
national policy, to the exclusion of practically every other motivation 
for educational policy. It is of interest because it presents a case history 
of an educational system under direct and strict central control. It is of 
great concern in view of the direct relationship between technological 
productive power and military might. More recently another dimension 
has been added which can only accentuate our interest. This is the appar- 
ent acceleration of the Kremlin’s efforts in technological penetration into 
the various spheres of interest of our unstable world. 

These are all salient reasons why we should be intelligent about Soviet 
education. But there is another reason equally important. The image of 
the capitalist and the communist worlds as conceived by communist man 
is perhaps nowhere as clearly reflected as in the philosophy and method- 
ology of Soviet pedagogy. The immediate and long-term tendencies of 
Soviet society, the problems and tasks of the communist world are mani- 
fested, both subtly and explicitly, in pedagogical literature and practice. 
It is possible that a close scrutiny of Soviet education may furnish a 
clearer comprehension of the status and dynamics of Soviet society than 
would be afforded by the study of any other institution. The reason for 
this possibility is the availability of data in the realm of education. The 
Western scholar has practically unlimited access not only to the ideologi- 
cal pronouncements of the Communist Party and the pedagogical de- 
liberations in official publications but also to school textbooks, critical 
observations of the school system in operation, and the results, direct 
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and indirect, of education as manifested in its impact on society. This is 
rarely the case in more complex and secretive areas of Soviet life, such as 
the economy, Communist Party politics, foreign policy, the arts and 
social life in general. Thus the study of Soviet education may be a most 
fruitful means to a more exact comprehension of life under the Soviet 
system. 


Ideological and Environmental Factors 

The development of Soviet pedagogy may be viewed as a particular 
interaction between communist ideological tenets and the conditions of 
socio-political environment. This has been and still holds true to a greater 
or lesser degree of all Soviet institutions. The correct interpretation of 
communist ideology depends upon extensive consideration of the en- 
vironmental factors. Ideology and environment together serve as the 
limits within which the Soviet system of education develops and func- 
tions. 

The ideological basis of Soviet pedagogy is found in two aspects of 
the Marxian doctrine: (1) historical materialism and revolutionary 
theory; (2) Marxian concept of labor. 

The historical materialism of Marx, Lenin and Stalin, in its dialectical 
variation, and revolutionary theory, as basically interpreted by Lenin, 
assume that all social forces and phenomena are determined by the eco- 
nomic basis and institutions of society. According to Marxism, the laws 
of historical development demonstrate the inevitable movement of 
human society towards communism, and in this process the individual, 
by correctly perceiving and understanding these laws of historical evo- 
lution, may hasten or even determine the process itself. Thus everything 
that contributes to the operation of these laws of society is moral. The 
quest for world revolution becomes a moral imperative of the laws of 
historical development. Collectivism is the central concept of commu- 
nist life: it must be realized wherever and whenever possible, since it is 
the basis of future society. 


Ideological Principles of Soviet Pedagogy 


These aspects of the Marxian doctrine have brought about resort to 
and insistence upon at least five principles of commvuist pedagogy that 
have been its central concepts throughout the existence of the Soviet 
state. These principles may be identified as follows: dialectical material- 
ism; collectivism; the communist ethic; proletarian internationalism, and 
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polytechnism. They must not be considered of equal importance in the 
scheme of things. They have been variously emphasized throughout the 
decades of communist influence, but none of them has been completely 
abandoned. The primary explanation for the differing emphasis is to be 
found in the socio-political environment, the exigencies of Soviet society 
and changes in the policy of the Communist Party. 

Materialism. Communism is first of all a materialist ideology, explaining 
the universe and society through mechanistic and economic concepts. 
Dialectical materialism as a science (so called by communist ideologues) 
assumes that all the phenomena of the universe can be fully explained by 
the dialectical method as simple manifestations of the material world. 
There is consequently no place in communist pedagogy for idealism, 
mysticism, trancendentalism or religion. Religion, which purports to ex- 
plain a number of natural phenomena in spiritual, immaterial or super- 
natural terms, is the direct antithesis of materialism. The materialistic es- 
sence of communism uncompromisingly demands that the adherents of 
communism be materialists. Only a materialist can be a true communist. 

The objection to religion on philosophical grounds—as antithetical to 
materialism—is not the sole objection. Religion as an ideology contributes 
to the delusive consiciousness of the working c'ass. It prevents the work- 
ing class from perceiving the exploitations that go on in a capitalist so- 
ciety. As Marx states, “The abolition of religion as the illusory happiness 
of the people is a demand for their real happiness.” Religion, as a form of 
ideology reflecting the economic conditions of a capitalist society, is a 
powerful instrument in the hands of the ruling class for keeping the 


masses in ignorance and obedience. Since this is the case, in the words of 
A. P. Pinkevitch, a noted communist pedagogue: “To state that there is 
no place in our schools for any kind of religious influence is hardly neces- 
sary. Clearly the church, which has always been a powerful agency for 
clouding the social consciousness of workers, should not be admitted into 


the schools.”” 


Science must be used extensively to demonstrate the materialist nature 
of the universe and thus to refute “religious superstitions.” Commenting 
on the moral education of children, another leading pedagogue from 
Lithuania says: 

In educating our children in the spirit of communist morality, it is essential 
to develop the basis of their scientific world view. This world view is incon- 
sistent with religious superstitions. A man brought up in the spirit of material- 
ism, with a really scientific world view, not only does not believe in the 
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religious tales himself but also patiently explains the basis of religious 
superstitions.” 


Materialism has always been an important principle determining the 
content of education in the Soviet Union and probably will continue to 
be as long as the Soviet regime prevails. In the history of the regime the 
meaning of materialism has undergone only one drastic change, namely 
when the conflict between mechanistic materialism and dialectical ma- 
terialism was resolved in favor of the latter. The inculcation of a material- 
istic Weltanschauung is an important part of the Soviet school curricu- 
lum, and no study can afford to neglect it. 

Collectivism. In a socialist society the collective and not the individual 
exercises the dominant role. Individualism that is not a part of the com- 
mon effort or that does not contribute to the highest entity—the collec- 
tive—is inconsistent with the nature of socialism. Society is a higher en- 
tity than the individual, and the individual exists for society, not vice 
versa. Collectivism is thus that particular principle in socialism that de- 
fines the relation between the individual and his society. It means the total 
subordination of the individual good to the common good, a glorification 
and sanctification of society and the state, a justification for even the most 
drastic action taken by the rulers in the name of the commonwealth. 

The principle of collectivism not only determines how the school 
should define for the child his relationship to society; it not only outlines 
the image of the socialist state, but it also determines a considerable part 
of the methodology of Soviet education per se. 

The Communist Ethic. Communism finds a pseudometaphysical sanc- 
tion for morality in the laws of history. Moral conduct consists in acting 
in accordance with the dictates of history. In communist philosophy, 
moral behavior is behavior that contributes to the inevitable development 
of society toward communism. As Lenin said, “Morality is what serves 
to destroy the old exploiting society and to unite all the toilers around 
the proletariat, which is erecting a new communist society.”* Again 
Lenin observes: “The basis of communist morality is the struggle for the 
consolidation and completion of communism. That too is the basis of 
communist training, education and teaching.” The ultimate goal of his- 
tory must be the object of all individual behavior. The child must be 
taught to follow the directives of the Communist Party because the party 
is the only authoritative institution having an insight into the objective 


operation of historical laws, and thus the only body capable of correctly 
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determining moral conduct. Consequently moral behavior is that be- 
havior which is sanctioned by the Communist Party. 

In other terms, education in communist morality really connotes edu- 
cation in obedience to the Communist Party and the subordination of 
everything to the demands of society. The Soviet educational system has 
always devoted a large part of its activity to indoctrinating this commu- 
nist morality. 

Proletarian Internationalism. The meaning of this expression has 
changed many times between Karl Marx’s formulation of it in the Com- 
munist Manifesto (“Workers of the World Unite!”’) and the most recent 
definitions by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in response to 
the challenge of national communism. Thus great care must be taken to 
define the expression in terms of the most recent Communist Party pro- 
nouncements if it is to be applied correctly in an examination of the con- 
tent of Soviet education. 

Originally, proletarian internationalism meant that there is an identity 
of interests among all proletarian classes in the world, that the realization 
of communism is a task of the entire proletariat, and that the proletariat 
is led in the performance of this task by its vanguards, the communist 
parties of the world, which coordinate their activities for a unity of ac- 
tion leading to world revolution. But as the possibility of world revolu- 
tion became distant and the Soviet Union found itself in a “capitalist en- 
circlement,” proletarian internationalism was redefined to support “so- 
cialism in our country” as the base of the world revolutionary movement 


and to give Stalin power to manipulate foreign communist parties for the 


achievement of his objectives. As Stalin expressed it in 1927, “An inter- 
nationalist is one who, unreservedly, without limitation, without condi- 
tions, is ready to defend the Soviet Union because it is the base of the 
world revolutionary movement.”* And in an article that appeared in 
Pravda on 12 January 1949, the same definition was reiterated: 


In our time one can be a sincere revolutionary and internationalist only by 
unconditionally supporting the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet Union itself, only by basing one’s activities on the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, and proceeding from the expression of the Russian Com- 
munist Party—the leading force in the international communist movement." 


With the rise of the idea of “separate paths to socialism” there came an 
attempt on the part of other communist parties to disengage themselves 
from their commitment to the Russian Communist Party. As a result 
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Moscow was forced to soften its insistence that the Russian Communist 
Party is the sole interpreter of Marxian doctrine and the supreme au- 
thority in the communist movement of the world. As far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, however, the definition formulated by Stalin still 
holds. 

The school has the task of instilling in children a hatred for the capi- 
talist world and of developing a friendly disposition toward socialist 
countries. The definition of proletarian internationalism enunciated by 
Stalin requires that the schools create a myth explaining the relationship 
between socialism in one country and the capitalist countries surround- 
ing the socialist society and a myth representing the Russian proletariat 
as having the historical mission of leading the world proletariat to social- 
ism. The second myth, that of the leadership of the Russian proletariat, is 
used in the non-Russian republics of the Soviet Union and the rest of 
the world to justify Russian interference. 

Polytechnism. It has already been stated that the Marxian concept of 
labor is central to communist pedagogy. Karl Marx defined labor as 
follows, in his monumental work Das Kapital: 


Primarily, labor is a process going on between man and nature, a process in 
which man, through his own activity, initiates, regulates, and controls the 
material reactions between himself and nature. He confronts nature as one of 
her own forces, setting in motion arms and legs, head and hands, in order to 
appropriate nature’s production in a form suitable to his own wants. By thus 
acting on the external world and changing it, he at the same time changes his 
own nature. He develops the potentialities that slumber within him, and sub- 
jects these inner forces to his own control.’ 


In other words, it is through labor that he develops his personality, and 
it is through labor, therefore, that the education of the young should be 
accomplished. Communist education “would combine productive labor 


with instruction and physical culture, not only as a means of increasing 
social production but as the only way of producing developed human 
beings.”* 

Thus in communist theory and practice all work is educational. A fac- 
tory, for instance, may be considered a school of communism. A child 
learns through active participation in life; he learns through meaningful 
experiences of his milieu. Education must be organized around human 
labor.” 

Polytechnism is a logical consequence of the position that education 
and production must be combined. It has been variously defined during 
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the history of the Soviet educational system, and it has not always been 
placed in the forefront of educational tasks. The most recent and the 
currently dominant definition states that polytechnism is the teaching 
of the fundamentals of production, the study of the basic principles and 
the general operation of an industrial, technological society.” 

Polytechnism, besides its consistency with historical materialism and 
the economic goals of the Soviet Union, is also an important factor in 
educating the Communist Man. By insisting on the unity of theory and 
practice, by combining production and education, polytechnism sub- 
jects the student to a close relationship with social reality—with the so- 
cial, economic and political problems and issues of the day. It promotes 
interest in the life of the country, develops a positive attitude toward 
work as such and renders the student an integral part of the entire collec- 
tive in the development of a communist society. 

The above five principles of communist educational philosophy de- 
termine practically the whole content of Soviet education. It has already 
been said that these principles are not equally important and are not 
equally stressed. What portion of educational activity any particular 
principle determines depends largely upon the policies of the Communist 
Party and requirements of the social, economic and political environ- 
ment. For example, while polytechnism has never been abandoned, after 
about 1935, when Stalin announced that the educational system must 
develop cadres for Soviet society, it was pushed into the background and 
became a very insignificant part of the curriculum. The order to reintro- 
duce polytechnical training into the schools was formally enunciated by 
the 19th Congress of the Communist Party and was sharply emphasized 
by the zoth Congress. By 1958 a major part of the curriculum was de- 
voted to polytechnical training. 

The reasons for this emphasis on poly technism. are not hard to discern. 
In the first place, the Soviet educational system has developed to such an 
extent that by the time of the 19th Congress it was already obvious that 
only a portion of all secondary school graduates could be accepted by 
institutions of higher learning. Thus the traditional idea that the second- 
ary school is only a preparation for higher education had to be aban- 
doned. The secondary schools were given the additional task of prepar- 
ing their students for life in a socialist society. And polytechnism was the 
answer. In the second place, Soviet industrial society was in dire need of 
people who would already be familiar with the basic processes and prin- 
ciples of an industrial society when they began working in the economy, 
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and who would thus be immediately more efficient and more productive. 

The reasons behind the recent Khrushchev proposals for school re- 
forms, whereby practically no one will be eligible for higher education 
without first working in the economy, may be found in the political and 
economic circumstances of the Soviet Union. Several suggestions may 
be offered. First, the Soviet industrial apparatus. which aims at overtak- 
ing the United States in production, needs an increased labor force, 
which is not available at present because of the slump in population re- 
sulting from World War II; by making everyone work after he has re- 
ceived eight years of education, part of the needed labor force can be 
obtained. Second, the recent educational reform is a complete return 
to the Marxist concept of the labor school—a unit of education and labor. 
Third, the fact that the higher educational institutions cannot accept all 
secondary school graduates is real, and a very extensive polytechnization 


is a possible solution of this problem. Fourth, the suggested reform would 


tend to inhibit the development of an intelligentsia with a very general 
education. Thus the reform may in part be a way of coping with the 
problem of the intelligentsia, which after the “thaw” appeared to be de- 
viationist, without a strong communist ideological orientation. Hence 
also the increased emphasis in recent years on communist morality and 
dialectical materialism. 

This suffices to illustrate how the economic and political situation in 
the Soviet Union causes varying emphasis on the ideological principles 
of education. To recreate the reality of Soviet education in a study, the 
content of that education must be analyzed in terms of the principles 
presented here, whose relative importance at any particular time may be 
ascertained by evaluating the basic problems facing the Soviet Union and 
the Communist Party. 


Methodological Principles 

The actual work of the various schools is determined by a number of 
methodological principles that have their basis in the ideology of com- 
munist education.” These principles are adhered to with considerable 
rigidity. Few are well enough known to the Western student of Soviet 
education. 

Unconditional Subordination of Educational Processes to the Goals 
of Communism. “This principle means that the entire content of educa- 
tion, its organization, means and methods must serve a certain end. If any 
measure contradicts the principal tasks of communist education, then it 
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is not acceptable in our school system.” Thus religion, idealism, individ- 
ualism and everything else that is inconsistent with the basic assumptions 
of dialectical materialism and the communist conception of man are ex- 
cluded from the schools. On the other hand, certain methods used in the 
bourgeois world that can be successfully applied in transmitting the com- 
munist W eltanschauung may be utilized by Soviet schools. For example, 
Boy Scouts methods are effectively applied in the Pioneer organization, 
which might be described as a scout organization with a communist ideo- 


logical orientation. What this principle does in effect is to affirm the basic 
tenet of communist morality: Everything that conduces to the cause of 


communism is good and must therefore be utilized, while everything that 
is contrary to the tasks of communism is to be condemned and destroyed. 

Education In and For a Collective. The development of collective 
habits and collective values is emphasized in every aspect of Soviet edu- 
cation. Not only the content but also the forms of education are of a col- 
lective character. Thus we see an emphasis on collective values and ac- 
complishments in Soviet textbooks and a clear predominance of collec- 
tive modes of behavior inside and outside the schoolroom. One of the 
leading communist pedagogues states: 


The nature of the socialist society itself determines the prominence of the 
educative role of the student collective in Soviet pedagogy. From the very 
first days in the Soviet school the student must be trained to work and take his 
leisure in a collective, to be obedient to the will of the collective and to do 
whatever is useful to the collective . . . The experience of the schools shows 
that the problems of mental, ideological-political, moral, physical, esthetic and 
labor education and polytechnical training are best solved by a harmonious 
and united student collective.“ 


What this principle implies for the socialist society and for the West 
is clear enough. The success and efficiency of the Soviet economy de- 
pends to a great extent upon the ability to socialize individuals with col- 
lective values. The principle of collectivism also greatly assists the Com- 
munist Party in maintaining political control over the masses. Collectiv- 
ism, by subordinating the individual to the group, makes the individual a 
slave of the state and the Communist Party. By developing individuals 
with collective habits and values, the Soviet educational system, as an in- 
strument of the Communist Party, develops loyal servants of the com- 
munist regime. 

Maximum Active Participation of the Student in the Educational Pro- 
cess. This is really nothing else but a reaffirmation of the Marxist princi- 
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ple that learning takes place in the process of labor or activity. As stated 
by the same eminent pedagogue, 


This principle means that in the educational process certain activities, con- 
crete occupations, rather than words, must predominate . . . The educational 
process is a dual process. It consists, first of all, of the educative influence of 
the teacher and secondly of the a::tivity of the students. And this latter aspect 
of the educational process is no less influential (and may be more so) than the 
former in the formation of the student's personality.” 


Active participation in the educational process here means not only the 
physical activity of the student but also his intellectual activity during 
the lesson. For example, it is suggested by Soviet pedagogues that the 
time taken by the teacher should not exceed fifteen minutes in a 45- 
minute class period. The rest of the time should be devoted to student 
discussion, recitation, individual reading and the like.” This principle is 
also the cornerstone of polytechnical education. Polytechnism is nothing 
but active participation in and study of the social reality of a socialist 
society. It entails laboratory work, work on collective farms and ma- 
chine-tractor stations, trips to nearby enterprises and cultural institutions. 

The Necessary Relation of Educational Work with Life and with the 
Political Tasks of the Soviet Union. The nature of the curriculum offered 
by the school depends upon the requirements of the Soviet system in its 
development toward communism. “The content of the educational work 
in the school cannot remain unchanged. It changes according to the con- 
crete needs of life in a particular period of communist development.”” 
The primary task of the contemporary school is the development of a 
man with a communist world view: 


At present the tasks of the ideological-political education of students and 
the formation of high moral qualities in them are of primary importance. The 
primary task of educators is to temper youth, to arm him for an active and 
uncompromising fight against the harmful influence of bourgeois ideology 
and morality. Therefore social-political and moral questions must occupy the 


central position in a system of educational work.” 


Ideological and political indoctrination is not the only consideration 
that determines the content of education. The needs of the Soviet econ- 
omy are equally important determinants of the curriculum. It could 
probably be demonstrated that the curriculum is determined by the pro- 
visions and tasks of the five-year plans. In the last five-year plan (the 
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sixth), which was recently abandoned, the basic goal was the overtaking 
of the United States and the West in general in certain fields of produc- 
tion and technology. Thus the complete polytechnization of the schools 
and an increased emphasis on science in the curriculum was the order of 
the day. Education for the needs of society and the state and not for the 
development of the individual is the dominant and determining view of 
communist pedagogical philosophy. 

The Educative Significance of Teaching. This principle recognizes 
the role of the teacher and the nature of instruction and textbooks in 
developing a certain type of individual. “It would be incorrect not to 
value, and to ignore, the educative aspect of teaching in our schools. The 
content, organization and methods of teaching, the personality of the 
teacher, his ability to inculcate thinking and activity in the student during 
the lesson—all this is highly influential in the formaton of the student’s 
personality.” In a period when the influence of bourgeois ideology is 
inevitable and reliance must be placed on bourgeois-educated teachers, 
the rationale for the emphasis on this principle is explicit enough. The 
bourgeois-educated, attempting to evade persecution for bourgeois ideas 
and yet hostile to the communist ideology, is prone to limit himself in 
the educative process to the strict presentation of material in officially 
approved textbooks and to refuse to go further. Such a position on the 
part of many teachers, especially of nations recently incorporated into 
the Soviet Union, has been and still is vigorously attacked by the Com- 
munist Party and the ministries of education. The formulation of this 
methodological principle is a concrete manifestation of the attack. 

Limited and Positive Pedagogical Leadership in a Student Collective. 
This methodological principle requires the teacher to create a social at- 
mosphere such as will allow individual initiative yet at the same time will 
direct the accomplishment of individual ideas through collective action. 
Individualism is permissible in formulating ideas, but it is to be con- 
demned in the execution of those ideas. 


The younger and less experienced a student collective is, the stronger 


and more dominating must be the leadership exercised by the pedagogue. 
It is up to the teacher to decide when to limit his leadership in order to 
allow the spontaneous expression of independence and initiative and 
when to direct students toward collective action. Actually this task of 
the teacher is an art rather than a science. He can accomplish it success- 
fully only after a long period of experience with the student collective. 
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Conclusions 

The ideological and methodological principles of Soviet pedagogy 
outline an image of the Soviet man. The ideal Soviet man is a materialist 
in Weltanschauung, a collectivist in society, an obedient servant of the 
Communist Party and an efficient part of the productive system, and 
mentally and intellectually he is limited by the bounds of official com- 
munist ideology as interpreted at any moment of time by the Communist 
Party. The ideal Soviet man is not far from what a behavorist would call 
“a reflex of the environment.” 

The recent Khrushchev proposals calling for re-establishment of the 
Marxian labor school will be of consequence in developing even more 
obedient servants of the Communist Party and players of even less sig- 
nificant roles in the Soviet economy. Socialist society is supposed to be a 
society of the toilers, a classless and stateless society. Yet the recent 
changes in educational policy again reaffirm a definite abandonment of 
this ideal in favor of a society of puppets directed by an omnipotent rul- 
ing class—a ruling class that is supposed to have delivered the final blow 
to all the ruling classes hitherto existing. The policy of education defi- 
nitely favors the bureaucratic elements of Soviet society. Intellectual 
capacity will no longer be the most important qualification for admission 
to higher education. Other ‘ 
patriotism, proletarian internationalism, love of physical labor, etc.—will 


‘social” criteria—ideological purity, Soviet 


be equally, if not more, important in selecting students for higher educa- 
tion. 

The new educational policy enunciated by Khrushchev reveals several 
of the aspects of Soviet society that are so brilliantly exposed in Milovan 
Djilas’ analysis of The New Class. The contemporary tendency in educa- 
tion is a manifestation of the interests of the new class. The policy not 
only favors the elite but also enhances control of the masses and improves 
the regulation and efficiency of the Soviet economy—the cornerstone of 
the new exploiting class. The new educational policy also reveals that 
even a Soviet society is characterized by internal contradiction: it is 
marked by a latent conflict between the mass of the workers and the rul- 


ing class. And one wonders whether Marx’s diagnosis of the destiny of 
laissez-faire capitalism may not be more truthfully applied to communist 
society. If Soviet society were free from internal contradictions, the co- 
ercive machinery of the state would have been less necessary and would 
have started to fade away long ago. Yet the fact is that state power is 
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being consolidated. The absolute subordination of education to the poli- 


tical and economic goals of the Communist Party is a concrete manifesta- 
tion of internal contradictions and an instrument for consolidation of 
social control. 
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A ‘Trustee Looks at His Job 


GLEN A. LLOYD 


The writer calls for a closer relationship between 
trustees and faculty, who, he argues, are more natural 
allies than trustees and professional administrators 


Until a few years ago, no one seemed particularly interested in what 
trustees of educational institutions did. At least, little was said about it. 
During the last few years—a period paralleling the life of the Institute 
for College and University Administrators—the subject has come alive. 
This is indicated by a number of speeches and articles and by several criti- 
cal self-studies made by boards of trustees themselves. 

A good example is the report of the Paley Committee on the role that 
trustees play at Columbia University. It dealt, as most statements on the 
subject have, with the composition, functions and procedures of a board. 

A second thoughtful study has been made about the board of the 
University of Pennsylvania but, so far as I know, no report of it has been 
published. 

Those particular studies were concerned with the trustees of privately 
endowed universities. The interest of the Institute for College and Uni- 
versity Administrators, as is shown by the participation of regents of tax- 
supported institutions, is broader. 

At prior conferences organized by the institute, excellent presentations 
were made by such thoughtful and experienced men as Laird Bell, ' 
Charles A. Coolidge’ and Kenneth F. Burgess.” 

One thing on which we can all agree is the complete lack of uniformity 
in the organization and procedures of boards. Yet there are common 
characteristics which can be detected—in objectives, in qualities desirable 
for trustees, in organization, in procedures and in the philosophy of a 
trustee’s place in the scheme of American higher education. 


This is the substance of a talk given by Mr. Lloyd at a conference for chairmen of 
boards of trustees, conducted by the Institute for College and University Administra- 


tors, at Chicago, Illinois, 21 March 1959. 





These meetings do a great deal to ferret out these common characteris- 
tics and to develop a way of speaking about them that can be understood. 

It was not until I had served as a trustee for some time that I understood 
the significance of the statement now frequently made—that American 
higher education, uniquely, is under the control of laymen. This fact 
gives a new dimension to trusteeship. It has a good deal to to with what 
boards should be doing and with what kind of people should be on them. 

Everyone seems to agree that the principal functions of boards include: 
first, the selection and appointment of the president; second, the fixing 
of policy regarding the kind of education to be offered; third, concern 
with problems with a public relations aspect, and finally, the conservation 
and management of the institution’s funds and properties, and possibly— 
although this is not so clear—the acquisition of funds and property—in 
other words, money raising. 

Another well-accepted statement on how trustees should operate deals 
with what they should not do. As Mr. Bell put it in his talk, From the 
Trustees’ Corner, “. . . trustees had best bear in mind that they could not 
be a college faculty and that they should keep their hands off education.” 

Mr. Coolidge stated that the trustees should “see that the university 
is well run by someone else and not try to run it [themselves].” 

Mr. Robert M. Hutchins once said that “A university which is run by 
the trustees is badly run, for they know little or nothing about educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Burgess, in his address at New Orleans, seemed to be in general 
agreement but hesitated to go so far. I hesitate even more. 

If lay trustees have control of American higher education, it must fol- 
low that they have a large responsibility for it. How can this responsibil- 
ity be discharged unless the trustees know a good deal about the educa- 
tion for which they are responsible and, to some extent, participate in 
formulating both policy and methods? 

I am well aware that boards of directors and boards of trustees cannot 


do a good job of administration. I am also aware that it is very easy for 


them to go around the chief administrative officer and confuse and 
weaken his position. Nevercheless I think the point of view that trustees 
know nothing of education and should not meddle in it should be re- 
examined—and this for several reasons. 

In the first place, faculties themselves, from where they sit, cannot ad- 
vance educational programs as well as they would like to, without the 
sympathetic understanding of a board of trustees. As institutions grow 
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larger and more complex their tendency is to become more bureaucratic. 
This brings into the picture more and more professional administrators 
and —I don’t care how excellent they may be—the voice of the faculty 
grows weaker. 

So far as I know, everyone agrees that the head of the institution should 
be primarily an educator, even though his duties are heavily administra- 
tive in nature. I would ally him more with the faculty than with the pro- 
fessional administrators. The president of any institution devoted to a 
truly intellectual life is a harried man. Relationship between the board 
and the president should be extremely close, and the participation of the 
board—or, for that matter, of individual trustees—in campus and educa- 
tional problems should be with his full knowledge and approval. 

The very fact that trustees are amateurs, volunteers, people of good 
will and of broad experience, and work under heavy responsibility should 
make them strong allies of the faculty in their constant struggle for un- 
fettered and undirected scholarly work under the pressures of constant- 
ly growing financial and administrative problems. 

Another and practical reason why trustees should participate to some 
extent in the educational field is because such participation has become 
essential to money raising. 

I have been interested in watching the current $83-—million campaign 
for Harvard College. While I have not been involved in it, I get the im- 
pression that most of the push has come from close teamwork between 
deans and other members of the faculty, on the one hand, and various 
members of the Harvard Corporation, Board of Overseers or other lay 
alumni on the other. 

The University of Chicago has raised much of its money during the 
last several years by presenting the educational merits of some phase of 
its work. Organizationally this has been done by a development com- 
mittee for a particular school or department. This requires participation 
by the appropriate dean and other members of the faculty as well as by 
trustees and other laymen. How can these trustees be effective in per- 
suading people to give money, especially large sums, if they know noth- 
ing of the educational theory and methods advanced as the reason for the 
gifts? 

We have in existence at this time ten such development committees, all 


operating under the over-all development committee of the university, 
chaired by the chancellor and the chairman. Instead of the deans and 


members of the faculty being suspicious of the increasing participation 
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of their lay partners, they have without exception been enthusiastic 
about it. 

These area development groups cause the trustees serving on them to 
become especially interested in the work of one particular area of the 
university. This makes frequent full board meetings even more impor- 
tant, in order to keeys trustees well informed about the entire institution. 

Another development which tends to draw trustees closer to the work 
of faculties is the growing interdependence between faculties, on the one 
hand, and the business and social community and the federal government 
on the other. This takes several forms. As industrial concerns grow larger 
and more complex, they look more to professors in various lines for as- 
sistance in predicting future developments. Also many universities spon- 
sor professional schools and institutes engage in work of direct interest 
and importance to industrial people. The volume of technical work be- 
ing done, especially by the larger universities, under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Air Force and other branches of the 
government has reached enormous proportions and is growing. The 
problem of how far to go in these matters and how to integrate them into 
basic educational programs are not decisions for professional educators 
alone but are part of the concern and responsibility of lay trustees. 

Higher education faces another gigantic problem. A total of 2,530,000 
full- and part-time students (or 33 per cent of the college age population) 
were enrolled in the 950 accredited universities and four-year colleges 
in the autumn of 1958. It is estimated that if this percentage remains con- 
stant, enrolments will double by 1971, and if it is assumed that the per- 
centage of attendance will increase by one per cent a year, the enrolments 
will double sooner. 

The problem is not only where and how these additional students will 
be housed and taught but also what the effect on existing educational pro- 
grams will be. For example, should a college which feels that 1000 stu- 
dents is the ideal size for its own kind of education, nevertheless change 
its kind of education by expanding its student body, say, to 2000? Trus- 
tees will have to ponder these questions seriously in order to carry their 
part of the responsibility for finding the best solutions. 

Even if a trustee has enough sixth sense, enough interest and enough 


exposure to educational programs to make him a good partner for pro- 
fessors to have, and to enable him to carry his share of the joint responsi- 
bility, this is not to say that he has thereby become a professional edu- 
cator or is qualified to become a member of the faculty. 





Another responsibility of trustees relates to faculty salaries. The pres- 
ent scale, especially in liberal arts colleges, prevents adequate study and 
travel and other developments of wisdom and enthusiasm on which 
thoroughly good teaching depends. This diminishes the attractiveness 
of the profession, tending to weaken liberal education as time gees on. 
This problem is directly related to the quality of education, and the trus- 
tees’ share of responsibility is perhaps even greater here than in some of 
the other cases of joint responsibility. 

The fact is that there is probably enough money in many institutions 
to raise salaries—even substantially—if it were not being dissipated in a 
variety of ways which the trustees could help prevent if they were in- 
terested and knowledgeable enough to do so. 

So much for the functions of a Board. 

Now a word about procedures—and I suppose there is less uniformity 
here than in any other area. 

The key to best procedures is to be found in the size of the board, 
whether its members are largely local or widely scattered, and the fre- 
quency of meetings. In any event, a board must operate extensively 
through committees, but not necessarily through a large number of 
standing committees. To simplify what might easily be a lengthy and in- 
volved discussion I will limit myself to a few observations. 

In the first place, it seems to me there should be at least four and prefer- 
ably eight meetings of the whole board every year. Otherwise trustees 
simply do not become sufficiently interested, knowledgeable or involved, 
at least, they do not become sufficiently acquainted with the institution 
as a whole and with its major objectives and problems. Even active and 
effective committee work is not an adequate substitute. 

In the second place, it may be best to have a small number of standing 
committees such as an executive committee, one on nominations and one 
on investments—supplemented by an appropriate number of special or 
ad hoc committees. The reason I say this is that there seems to be a tend- 
ency for standing committees to become jurisdictional in approach, stilted 
in their operations or inactive, and thus less effective than they should be. 
Special or ad hoc committees are easier to control and to change when 
necessary, and they can be directed more easily toward specific goals 
and accomplishments. This enables a constant revitalization of the whole 
organizational structure. This approach to the committee problem, I 
hasten to add, is considerably harder on the chairman. It is time-consum- 
ing to be forever selecting and instructing new committee members. 
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Procedures for the selection of trustees vary widely and some of them, 
no doubt, are responsive to pressures from a number of sources. Not 
everybody will agree when I suggest that it may be a mistake for a person 
to be on a board as the representative of any group, whether it be alumni, 
faculty or a section of the community. A wise nominating committee 
will suggest people highly knowledgeable about the points of view and 
the likes and dislikes of these special groups, but they should be selected 
like all other trustees so that they have only one allegiance and that to the 
institution as a whole. 

Assuming we accept what has been suggested as proper functions of 
trustees, what are the essential qualities of a good trustee? 

Here are some: 


First, a genuine interest in being a trustee—and I mean of the very institution 
under consideration. I doubt if any person, however able and whatever his 
position in the community, will be a good trustee if he accepts the position 
because he has been persuaded or because it brings honor or social prestige to 
himself. 

Second, a sense of responsibility—one that makes him take his assignment 
seriously and assures a good attendance record. 

Third, a capacity for independent thinking. Nothing is needed more in this 
work than independence of thought and imagination. 

Fourth, a strong power of self-restraint. The only justification for the view 
that trustees should participate more in educational activities is that care will 
be taken to select trustees endowed with wisdom and restraint. 

Fifth, success in his own business or profession and prestige in the 
community. 


Educational institutions, in most instances, are corporations, and their 
trustees therefore carry heavy duties and obligations. Trustees may shirk 
responsibilities but cannot be relieved of them. They can delegate author- 
ity and power to make decisions, but they cannot by doing so evade their 
own responsibilities. Trusteeship is more than a privilege, more than. an 
honor or social distinction. It is an obligation. That is why the standards 
for qualified trustees are high. 

I would like to close these remarks by leaving a few questions on the 
table. 

Is it true, as has often been said, that many if not most boards are made 
up too largely of business executives, bankers and lawyers? This leaves 
little room for educators, medical doctors, ministers (except in the case 
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of some church-related schools), publishers, scientists, writers, artists 
and labor leaders. 

Do women make good trustees, and should more boards adopt a policy 
permitting women to serve? 

Should the president or chancellor of a college or university serve on 
its board as a matter of course? 

Are board and committee meetings generally well or poorly attended? 
What is a satisfactory attendance record? 

What are the principal differences in the duties of trustees of privately 
endowed and of tax-supported institutions? 

Some boards seem to be organized more or less along functional lines, 
with committees on investments, nominations, new trustees, campus de- 
velopment and the like, while others have committees more nearly par- 
alleling the organization of the institution, such as investments and in- 
surance, real estate, buildings and grounds, educational policy and the 
like. Which gives the most help to the president and staff? Is there any 
experience to show which is better? 

What part should trustees play in money raising? 

Do trustees meddle in educational matters too much or too little? If 
too much, how and with what results? If too little, what more, specifi- 


cally, should they be doing in the educational field? 
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Campus Book Service 


HAROLD K. GUINZBURG 


On too many campuses, it is argued, the bookstore 
is only an outlet for textbooks and not the center 
of intellectual life it can and ought to be. Some 
suggestions for improvement are offered 


Twenty years ago the Association of American Colleges sponsored a 
study of college libraries. The resulting publication, Teaching With 
Books by Harvie Branscomb, is a thorough description of the college 
library’s function. One of the most useful parts of the book is the chapter 
on the college president’s responsibilities for the conduct and character 
of the library serving his institution. I hope that some day an equally 
authoritative statement will be made concerning the role which the col- 
lege administrator should play in fostering the library’s complement, the 
bookstore. 

As a publisher I am in no position to do more than try to provoke edu- 
cators to give this matter more attention. I can report, however, that 
increasingly college officials are recognizing the quality of the book 
outlet on the campus as a concern of good administration. Thomas G. 
Mendenhall, the new president of Smith College, told a group of col- 
lege store managers last spring that “the college store, so often the only 
source of books in the college community outside the library, moves to 
the center of the stage—a vital, critical part in the intellectual life and edu- 
cational purpose of the college itself.” President Mendenhall said that 
“a partnership of teacher and bookseller may deliberately lay the founda- 
tion for their students’ private libraries, so vital to the continuation of 
education after college.” 

The local chapter of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors at Illinois State Normal University recently distributed to the faculty 
a report on Book Ownership Among College Students. The report is 
based on the assumption that the building of one’s own library is a de- 
sirable practice for students to acquire during college. The three-part 
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report deals with the personal libraries of seniors at ISNU; the attitudes 
of faculty members toward student ownership of books, and a survey on 
six different campuses of programs designed to encourage students to 
buy books. 

One of the conclusions drawn from the survey of book ownership 
among the senior class was that the number and quality of books pur- 
chased by the students would rise if books were made more accessible. 
This conclusion is familiar to all researchers in the field of book use, 
whether on or off campus. Our nation is famous for the efficiency and 
scope of its distributive system for thousands of products. Yet in the 
realm of books we still have much to achieve. 

About 11,000 new books and 2500 reprints are issued each year, and 
well over 100,000 titles are in print at any time. These are adequate to 
present to the American people a wide and intricate range of scholarship, 
a vigorous and searching discussion of public affairs and a rich and di- 
verse cultural expression. They are adequate to do this, but in fact they 
do not. Most Americans have no practical means of getting a copy, or 
even learning of the existence, of more than a very limited number of 
the thousands of titles produced every year. We are familiar with the fact 
that bookstores are rare indeed outside cities of some size: we may have 
given less thought to the fact that, even in cities where they exist, they 
are likely to be small and to serve as a channel of distribution to less than 
one per cent of the adults. We may be aware that some 30,000,000 Ameri- 
cans have no public library service at all: we are less aware that most pub- 
lic libraries are very small institutions without full-time professional staff 
and with book budgets that permit the purchase of no more than a few 
dozens of titles a year. Nor do we realize that not one new book in a 
hundred is widely reviewed in popular national media. 

In fact, our distribution system—thinking here of the whole network 
of means: libraries, schools, book clubs and newsstands as well as book- 
stores—works well only for some kinds of books. A number of best- 
sellers are widely publicized, distributed by book clubs and reprinted 
for sale on newsstands, so that most reasonably literate people have a 
chance both to learn of them and to get them. At the other extreme, high- 
ly specialized books for clearly defined audiences (e.g., books on paleo- 
botany or ophthalmic surgery or refrigeration engineering) can be af- 
fectively offered to their respective audiences by mail or by advertising 
and reviews in specialized journals and are available in professional li- 
braries. Practical manuals such as cook-books and garden books are well 





distributed, as are some of the standard classics, for which a remarkable 
job of cheap reprinting and wide sale has been done. But for the book 
addressed to a general, though not a mass, audience our distribution sys- 
tem is gravely inadequate. The consequence is that if one thinks of any 
important, serious recent book—say de Gaulle’s war memoirs or Lester 
Pearson’s Diplomacy in the Nuclear Age or Wallace Stevens’ Collected 
Poems—the odds are that in half or even three fourths of the counties of 
the United States no copy will exist in any home, bookstore or library 
and the book will never have been mentioned or reviewed in any medium 
of general circulation in the county. The odds are, further, that no more 
than one adult out of every 10,000 in the country as a whole will ever 
see, much less read, a copy of a book of this sort. 

It is against this background that one must examine the facts about the 
availability of books other than textbooks in the college community, and 
assess the college’s responsibility for their distribution. Because books 
are central to the educational process, one might expect to find the 
average college community in a superior position with respect to the 
availability of books through both library and bookstore. Unfortunately 
the same unevenness in distribution is true among college communities 
as in the country at large. 

In 1957 I collected data for a paper on the campus bookstore to be de- 
livered at the Ann Arbor conference of February 1958. The picture at 
that time was not on the whole healthy and reassuring. Starting with the 
assumption that students attending college (and their instructors as well) 
should have ready access to contemporary books of high quality, I made 
a survey in two states of the bookstore sales and library circulation figures 
on twelve leading titles published during the first quarter of 1957. The 
titles were those that had emerged as leading contenders for the National 
Book Awards. The survey was by no means as accurate or as comprehen- 
sive as one could wish; the results must therefore be treated cautiously. 
It yielded, however, some interesting nuggets of information, such as 
this comparison: 


The combined coverage for library copies circulated and copies sold, for 
students in the whole of Michigan outside of Ann Arbor and Detroit, was one 
for approximately 2,190 students for The Town, by William Faulkner, and 
one for every 4,600 students for Schlesinger’s The Crisis of the Old Order. In 
Ann Arbor only, where the university library and several bookstores stock 
titles of this kind, the coverage was one in every 241 students for The Town 
and one in every 384 for The Crisis of the Old Order. 





This comparison shows the tremendous difference in the amount of 
book availability and use to be found within a single state. It is true that 
Ann Arbor represents a heavy concentration of academic population, 
but the survey revealed ten institutions, with total enrolments of 45,659, 
located neither in Ann Arbor nor Detroit, none of which had a trade 
book outlet in the community. Actually size of enrolment or of the com- 
munity’s total population is not the determining factor in book avail- 
ability and use. In 1957 some colleges in small towns, with enrolments of 
less than 1000, supported an excellent trade bookstore, while some state 
universities with 20,000 or so in attendance did not. The marked dif- 
ferences in book availability are very largely a reflection of the attitudes 
of the college administrations in these different communities. If the insti- 
tution’s leaders attach value to a good bookstore and count it one of the 
educational resources of the campus, then a good bookstore will prob- 
ably exist. Within the past eighteen months some definite and even dra- 
matic changes have taken place in the college store picture. An increas- 
ing number of college stores are devoting more attention to trade books. 

It may be well at this point to explain why all books, or at any rate 
many more kinds of books, are not published in paperback form at the 
low prices which are so appealing to consumers everywhere. In general, 
it is rarely feasible to publish in paperback form any book that has not 
already proved itself by finding an audience, or at least established some 
reputation, in hard covers. In other words a paperback must usually bea 
reprint and not an original. A large investment is required for the first 
publication of any book. Author’s royalties, editorial expenses and pro- 
duction costs are such that a new book must ordinarily retail at a price 
of three dollars and up, whether in hard or soft covers. The economy of 
paperbound publication occurs only in those cases where one or more of 
the following factors are present: a very large printing, which reduces 
the cost per copy but presupposes a large market; no royalty payment, 
as with works in the public domain, or a relatively small per-copy royalty 


payment; cost of composition and plate-making met through sales of the 


original edition, so that reprinting can be done with no new expenditures 
for plates; book or author so well established that the book requires little 
or no advertising and sales promotion and can therefore be distributed 
cheaply. Few new books of a serious nature and few books by new 
writers can be published in large first editions. Only those titles which are 
well received and which meet the test of time are worth reprinting in 
cheaper editions. Yet this is not to say that the book which never reaches 
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the point of profitable reprinting is not worthwhile or that it serves no 
useful purposes. The dissemination of new ideas and new information and 
the presentation of new writers are the special functions of the hardcover 
trade book. Thus a source of book supply which is lirnited to textbooks 
and, in the trade field, to paperbounds is not adequate. To a considerable 
extent it confines the book stock to established ideas and deprives stu- 
dents and faculty of access to the ferment of contemporary ideas and 
approaches. 

Looking through back issues of The College Store, magazine of the 
National Association of College Stores, one finds evidence of much more 
attention in recent years to the selling of non-required books through 
these outlets. Partly due to the rising flood of paperbacks of high qual- 
ity, college store managers have reorganized their approach to books. 
They have adopted self-service systems for greater efficiency and in- 
creased volume of business, and their leaders speak of the store’s obliga- 
tion “to become the center of the book-loving community on the cam- 
pus.” The college store’s responsibility in the field of books is now being 
widely recognized as far broader than supplying textbooks. An article 
in the Spring 1959 issue of The College Store describes the Columbia 
University bookstore as “a book-centered store on a book-centered cam- 
pus where students are book-buyers and book-keepers.” 

There are three basic types of outlet for trade books in a college com- 
munity: the college-owned store, the student-owned or cooperative 
store and the private, commercial outlet. Within these three categories 
many individual differences may be found, each with its particular ability 
to serve its community effectively. But in all cases the bookshop that is 
making itself felt as an intellectual force in the college community is run 
by a true bookman. While the campus that can boast a Basil Blackwell is 
a rarity, his career highlights the goal. Blackwell’s famous bookshop has 
often been described as a vital part of undergraduate life at Oxford Uni- 
versity. So distinguished was Basil Blackwell's service to generations of 
Oxonians that he was knighted in recognition. It is hard to imagine an 
equivalent honor being bestowed on any of his American counterparts, 
for we do not as a rule accord booksellers the cultural status that many 
deserve and that many in Britain have won. But a number of unusual 
booksellers have made their mark on hundreds of Americans fortunate 
enough to have studied on a campus boasting such a valuable resource. 

The bookseller who is serving a college community should be a man 
(or a woman) with a sense of mission, always aware that he is trafficking 
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in ideas. His store is part of the educational equipment of his campus, no 
less than the laboratory or the lecture hall. Through him many students 
will learn that education is not confined to classrooms and textbooks. The 
books lining his shelves show that the great ideas met in class are not 
sealed inside the university but have a currency in the world at large and 
are available, now and in the future, through the medium of books. 

Of course, appreciation of books is not the only requirement for a good 
college bookseller. The manager of the Swarthmore College bookstore 
recently compiled a list of twelve necessary qualifications for the job: 


1) Executive and organizing ability 

2) Thorough knowledge of good office procedure 

3) Good background in books 

4) Taste in art and music 

5) Merchandising know-how 

6) Knowledge of foreign languages 

7) Capacity for detail in the face of constant interruption 
8) Nervous energy and physical endurance 

9) If student help is used, a light but firm hand and a vigilant eye 
10) A sense of humor 
11) Friendliness 
12) Flexibility. 


Unfortunately colleges all too frequently fail to hire bookstore man- 
agers who possess many of these qualifications. The manager may have 
had some retailing experience, but often he has had none in the booksell- 
ing field. Consequently the chances of his being able to provide a first- 
class book distribution service for the campus are small. If the college 
administration wants a good bookstore, the institution must provide 
proper space and location, employ a competent manager, give him ade- 
quate compensation and see that he is accorded the status which his edu- 
cational functions warrant. 

There are several sources of information and guidance for the college 
administrator who wants to foster the development of a first-class book- 
shop to serve his campus. If the problem is one of encouraging an exist- 
ing store to start or expand a trade book department, then the National 
Association of College Stores‘ can provide a wealth of practical sugges- 
tions based on the successful experience of other stores. Both NACS and 
the American Booksellers Association’ have various “tools of the trade” 


to offer their members, such as basic book lists. Most college stores that 
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are doing any kind of trade book business are members of both these 
associations. 

On the other hand, space limitations or other conditions may dictate a 
decision to encourage a commercial book outlet. At the Ann Arbor con- 
ference, Bob Marshall made a number of provocative observations and 
suggestions based on his experience as the owner-manager of a bookshop 
which is an exciting cultural center. For example, he suggested that col- 
leges and universities desirous of getting the right sort of bookstore estab- 
lished in their vicinity might consider lending money of guaranteeing 
loans to individual entrepreneurs of bookmanlike promise. 

The important thing to bear in mind is that a complete book service is 
possible on any campus, as the experiences of many widely differing in- 
stitutions prove. A few descriptions of different stores will illustrate what 
can be done. 

The Columbia University bookstore serves 27,000 students and a fac- 
ulty of 4,500. It is a million-dollar operation; books account for 75 per 
cent of total sales. The store is large enough to have a full-time head of 
its book department, Arnold Swenson, who reports to Manager Paul J. 
Southard. Mr. Southard had extensive experience in retailing in several 
cities before he came to Columbia, where he has been manager for the 
past ten years. Mr. Swenson, a former teacher and newspaperman, is 
widely known as one of the best bookmen in the country. This year 
upwards of 22,000 titles were available at the beginning of the rush 
period. They included 5000 regular texts, 7000 reference and technical 
titles, 1000 juveniles, 6000 general titles and over 2500 paperbacks. For 
the past four years the store has been operating on a self-service basis and 
has found that students do a better job than clerks in selecting books, 
although clerks are available to help customers—especially foreign stu- 
dents—who need assistance in locating proper sections or individual titles. 

Iowa Book & Supply Company at Iowa City is a privately-operated 
store serving the ggoo students and 739 faculty members of the state uni- 
versity. About 25 per cent of the store’s business comes from towns- 
people and campus visitors. It has six departments, of which three are de- 
voted to books: new textbooks, used textbooks, and trade books. The 
total book area is about 1800 square feet. During the first year of self- 
service operation of the book departments, owner-manager Ray Vander- 
hoef reported that trade books ranked third in gross profit and fourth in 
volume. Before self-service, “we were hiding and keeping the books; now 
we are showing them and selling them,” Mr. Vanderhoef has said. 





The Reed College bookstore at Portland, Oregon serves 650 students 
and 80-90 faculty members. The store carries cigarettes, candy and a few 
supplies, but it is primarily an educational bookstore. It is located on the 
lower level of the student building in about 1600 square feet. The man- 
ager, Richard E. Abel, is a Reed graduate who took over management of 
the store while still a student. From a 1946 volume of $10,000 a year, sales 
increased to well over $75,000 in 1958. Since few Reed classes use formal 
textbooks, students spend only about $10-12 a year on required books. 
The faculty, however, recommend a wide range of books and en- 
courage students to build personal libraries. Mr. Abel says that the aver- 
age annual purchase per capita of the college population is about $125- 
worth of books. Mr. Abel combines management of the non-profit col- 
lege cooperative with running a profit-making company which supplies 
technical and scholarly books to college and university libraries and to 
research organizations on the entire West Coast. Stock is selected to meet 
the demands of these off-campus customers as well as the needs of Reed 
students and faculty. Off-campus sales run to about $175,00 a year. 

The Harvard Coop, the first cooperative college store in the United 
States, has long operated a branch at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Until 1951 this branch handled only required texts and a stock 
of non-required technical books. A few paperbound reprints and a few 
“gift books” were stocked from time to time, but no effort was made to 
maintain a comprehensive book service. In 1951 changes took place in the 
MIT curriculum. The humanities and other non-technical courses were 
expanded and MIT officials prodded the store manager to carry general 
books. Accordingly the store was enlarged. To serve the needs of 5000 
engineering students and about 1000 teachers and staff, the store assem- 
bled an opening retail stock of about $9000-worth of trade books. In 
short order the manager discovered that “the technical man does buy and 
read books, and gives them as gifts, if they are made available to him. He 
buys all kinds of general books.” First-year sales were over $50,000 and 
the trade book department has grown steadily ever since. 

I am indebted to Mr. I. T. Littleton for the following information de- 
rived from his article in the November 1958 issue of College and Re- 
search Libraries, entitled “The Bull’s Head Bookshop—A Unique Li- 
brary Bookstore.” 

The Bull’s Head Bookshop has been an integral part of the University of 
North Carolina Library for 25 years. Since 1952, it has occupied a large room 
of its own in the main library building. Conceived by Howard Mumford Jones 
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when he was an English professor at the university, the purpose of this unusual 
adjunct of the library is that of supplementing the library’s general collection 
by providing good books for rent and sale, in order to encourage reading and 
discussion. 

The Bull’s Head is by no means the only source of trade beoks in Chape! 
Hill. Becavse it performs its functions so well on a non-profit basis of service 
to library users, it does not represent a threat to the commercial stores and has 
enjoyed a long, peaceable co-existence with them. The shop receives no 
financial subsidy from the library or the university, although the library pro- 
vides space, heat, light, and janitorial service. Book stock, manager’s salary, 
and the wages of part-time personnel are paid from receipts. The capable 
manager, Mrs. Helen Hogan, is well qualified to select the books that will 
appeal to her customers and maintain the attractive quality of the shop. She is 
a professional librarian who became manager last year, succeeding another 
library-trained bookseller, Mrs. Jessica L. Valentine, who had managed the 
Bull’s Head with great success for nearly twenty years. 

The Bull’s Head is geared completely to a college community, not only in 
terms of its location in the library and its book stock selected to encourage 
students to read widely, but also in terms of special functions rarely per- 
formed by a commercial bookseller. Bull’s Head Teas, at which authors and 
faculty members speak informally, are a regular feature. Also, the shop 
handles special orders for any book in print, searches for out-of-print books, 
and places orders for bookbinding with a nearby bookbinder. 


The Macon Bookshop at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 
Lynchburg, Virginia serves a student body of 700 and a faculty and staff 
of about 150. In existence for 39 years, the shop is now housed in an at- 
tractive remodled house next door to the library. After the move to its 
new quarters in February 1959, sales of trade books increased markedly. 
The manager reported in July that sales of trade books from the time of 
the move increased 55 per cent over the same months of last year, and 
that the volume of trade books sold now equalled the volume of texts. 
The shop carries a trade book inventory of at least $10,000, including 
about 1000 of the higher-priced paperbacks. The best-selling categories 
include art, poetry, humor and popular novels. The shop always carries 
an almost complete stock of the Modern Library, many titles in general 
literature, history, biography, science and religion, reference books of 
all kinds, a fairly large stock of music and drama books, and foreign 
language books. The manager knows the college faculty well and makes 
a point of keeping in touch with the content of the courses as an aid to 
book selection. The atmosphere of the shop is inviting. Books are well 
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displayed throughout three rooms on the first floor; comfortable chairs 
and hassocks are provided for browsers. 

I hope these brief descriptions will invite comparisons with the reader’s 
experience of retail book outlets serving the academic community with 
which he is familiar. If these observations suggest that higher standards 
of service are attainable, and if they indicate some of the directions in 
which improvement should be sought, they may lead to a conscious at- 
tempt on the part of college administrators to formulate for the book- 
stores serving their institutions a set of standards which recognize the 
special educational functions of a general book service on a campus. For 
there are important distinctions between a commercial bookstore serving 
the general public and the college bookstore, just as there are differences 
between the services of public libraries on the one hand and college or 
university libraries on the other. The more these differences are identified 
and understood, the better will college bookstores fulfill their educational 
mission. 


1. 15 S. Main St., Oberlin, Ohio. General Manager: Russell L. Reynolds. 
2. 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. Executive Director: Joseph A. Duffy. 





An Outrageous Proposal 


PAUL C. WERMUTH 


Like many another teacher, the writer is tired of 
trying to teach students who have no real interest in 
learning. The trouble, he says, is that most college 
students are too young .. . 


Is it only a delusion of college teachers that their students get worse 
each year? One hears this complaint all the time, of course, and perhaps 
it falls into the category of half-serious jokes about how wonderful col- 
lege would be if it weren’t for the students. Or perhaps it merely re- 
flects the fact that teachers get older, while their students xemain young. 
Yet the peculiar circumstances of our time lend credence to the assertion: 
students are getting worse. For example, I used to puzzle over the lack 
of simple curiosity in college students inasmuch as, when given an assign- 
ment, they would do exactly what was asked for and no more. If asked, 
say, to find the etymology of a word, they would find just that—neglect- 
ing to notice what the word meant or how to spell and pronounce it, as 
being matters beyond the scope of the lesson. But today’s student will 
not do even this. Asked to read an essay, he will appear in class with it 
unread, his excuse being that it was “too hard” or “too long”; he will 
simply not do what he is asked. 

This is a new experience to me, and certainly there is something ter- 
ribly wrong with these students’ conception of what education is for. 
The difficulty can probably be attributed in large part to the present 
insane tendency to urge everyone on to college, whether or not he has 
the intelligence, the interest or the desire. Probably as a result of the urg- 
ings of silly educators, assisted by the manipulators of the advertising 
world, people—at least the parents of college-age children—have become 
“college-conscious.” The result is that colleges and universities are be- 
coming flooded with incompetent, incurious, even stupid students who 
clog up classrooms and require more and greater spoon-feeding—students 
whose presence tends toward destroying those qualities higher education 
seeks to preserve and inculcate. 





With this situation in mind, then, I would like to make a radical pro- 
posal: to set a minimum college entrance age of twenty or twenty-one. 

My chief reason is that, like many other teachers, I am becoming 
mightily tired of trying to teach serious material to frivolous and im- 
mature students fresh from high school. Like many other complaints 
that grow out of a personal frustration, however, this one may yet have 
independent merit and, if adopted, might result in efficacious changes in 
the structure of higher education. 

Certainly there are plenty of disadvantages to teaching—low pay, 
heavy student loads, idiotic administrators, political maneuvering—but 
one can bear many things if one has good students. On the other hand, 
nothing is more deadening than facing day after day groups of youths 
who, despite one’s best efforts, remain impassive, incurious and unimpres- 
sible. Even when one is conscious of having done a particularly good job, 
of having had a fine insight into the matter at hand, one will probably 
find three students asleep, twelve in a trance (dreaming about Friday’s 
dance and will he ask them or not? ), five staring out the window and the 
remaining three nodding their heads in agreement. (Of these last, two are 
mere sycophants. ) 

The question is what is wrong with these people that they so utterly 
lack curiosity about life, or about anything? Poor teachers perhaps? Dull 
subjects? Practical-mindedness? Undoubtedly one of their big troubles 
is society itself, with its constant emphasis on success, togetherness, 
friendliness and mediocrity in general. Most entering freshmen have 
never escaped from the prison of the mass media—movies, TV, slick mag- 
azines—and have never had a genuinely individual thought. The boys are 
interested in automobiles, the girls in fashions and dancing, and both are 
interested in the confection called popular music—that is if one can gen- 
uinely be said to be interested in the manufactured “interests” of a com- 


mercial society. Could any imaginative life be more drab? I frequently 
encounter freshman students who confess that they have never read a 
book. This is difficult for me to comprehend, but what is even more so is 


why an institution of higher learning ever admitted them. 

It may therefore be a kindness to suggest that their chief trouble is 
simply that they are too young and inexperienced. They haven't any idea 
yet what is important. After twelve years in a school system where things 
are made “interesting” for them, they are not only thoroughly bored but 
convinced that four years of college will only be more of the same. How 
could anyone show them that King Lear contains profound insights into 
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the human condition, when they have no idea even what is meant by 
“human condition”? Most of them have never suffered or worked hard 
or been caught in the economic trap; never felt loneliness, fear, dread, 
loss, grief, pity, pain—and have not even shared these things vicariously 
through serious reading. In recently discussing the Hemingway story, 
“A Clean, Well-Lighted Place,” about the loneliness of modern man in 
a world empty of values, I found that most of the students not only had 
no idea what the story was about but could not comprehend it even after 
it was explained. They had simply never felt that way, never known any- 
one who had, and were puzzled by such phrases as “loss of values.” For 
they all had values, albeit the same ones: they expected to marry, have 
2% children, live in a three-bedroom ranch house in the suburbs and pay 
their insurance premiums regularly until the day of collapse. 

These students need experience before they will ever grasp learning to 
any important degreee. For while it is often asserted that learning illumi- 
nates life, the reverse is equally true and the relation between books and 
life is reciprocal. One finds in literature, for example, confirmation and 
interpretation of what one already experienced, as well as the imaginative 
presentation of experiences one has never had. 

To refuse adolescents admittance to college for two or three years 
after graduation from high school would serve not only to emphasize the 
large gulf in the degree of seriousness between the two levels but would 
also allow young people to gather some of this much-needed experience. 
They would be forced to work; to earn money and to spend it (and, if 
they are serious, to save it for college); to acquire a sense of responsibility 
to themselves and others; to know independence, purposefulness and 
perhaps something of the banality of everyday life. They would also have 
a better idea of what they wanted to do when they did get to college, in 
contrast with today’s youth, which most often has only the vaguest and 
most trite notions about what to study. Some might serve this time in the 
armed services, which is also very good experience of a kind. Almost any- 
thing they could do would go a long way toward alleviating the utter 
intellectual and emotional naiveté of a large number of present-day high 
school graduates. 

Probably one of the first results of this change, if it were to occur, 


would be that fewer of these people would actually go on to college 
when they reached the proper age. This would be one of the most bene- 
ficial effects of the whole scheme. For one of the chief faults of these 


students now is precisely that they do not really want to be in college. 
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Those who conceive of the purpose of education exclusively in terms of 
job-getting and making money are the ones who should be eliminated; 
and the experience of a job, a steady income and its accompanying inde- 
pendence, might well be enough to convince them that college has little 
to offer them, which in fact is now true. Those students who did go on 
co college, then, would be the ones who were really interested and de- 
termined to make the most of their opportunities. One might illustrate 
the possibilities of this plan by pointing to the returned veterans of the 
Second World War. While many of these men had great shortcomings, 
they have never been equalled on the college campus for mature outlook 
and seriousness of purpose. 

A second result might possibly be the elimination, or at least a change 
in the character, of what are now called “extracurricular activities.” This 
also could be nothing but a blessing, since most such activities exist pri- 
marily for the non-serious student; they are provided by the colleges to 
entertain and hold the interest of those who are not really interested in 
anything else. A welcome change in the character of such activities might 
involve a return to an emphasis on intellectual, political and literary ac- 
tivities—which also involve, one might add, social activity. Such activity 
would be more consistent with the aims of the college. The trouble with 


the present kind of activity is that it is merely social and has no real char- 


acter except to amuse the witless. 

A third possible result would, I suspect, be the virtual disappearance 
of some practical and vocational subjects from the campus, since they 
are the ones most patronized by those naive, immature students who 
probably would not go on to college if forced to wait, students who 
would find practical experience in their fields preferable to the theory 
and artificial experience of the classroom. In fact, one of the main objec- 
tions to most purely technical studies is precisely that they are easily 
graspable by immature students and contain little in themselves that con- 
tributes to intellectual and emotional growth. This is the real reason why 
they are an anomaly on the college campus. Certainly we need tech- 
nically-trained people in many fields, but technical or vocational training 
cannot in itself constitute education, and a careful distinction between 
the two kinds of education needs to be preserved. 

Further reflection on this proposal would suggest other possible re- 
sults; the implications are large and many, but nearly all the results would 
be healthy in the long run. Best of all, the chief effect would be to coun- 
teract the present tendency to stuff the colleges full of incompetent 
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students, large numbers of whom have to be passed for economic reasons; 
and it would help greatly to raise the general level of those who do ulti- 
mately attend. 

A serious objection to the scheme may well be that it would penalize 
the few bright, mature students who were too young for admission. Ex- 
ceptions might be allowed for them, but I do not see that they would be 
seriously harmed by the same exposure to experience as the others. In 
fact, they are the ones who would profit most by the experience, as they 
would extract most from their subsequent study. 

The greatest objection will no doubt come from the large number of 
marginal colleges which depend heavily on enrollment for their eco- 
nomic support, and from all colleges which are not seriously interested 
in education but only in educational administration—in increasing their 
own wealth and power. Such institutions would naturally not be at all 
interested in reducing the numbers of their student body or of increasing 
its quality, their chief aim being merely to exist and to grow. These are 
the colleges that now talk feverishly of the necessity for expansion and 
for doubling and tripling enrolments—by admitting, of course, anyone 
who applies. 

But for the rest, the proposal has merit. The result of instituting a 
minimum age of twenty for admission would be that some of the lost 
purpose of the college might be restored. It would become again a place 
of intellectual dignity and seriousness of purpose, and it would surely be 
a greater pleasure to teach in it. Spoon-feeding, as presently carried on 
(and due to increase enormously as more and more incompetent students 
are admitted), would largely disappear, with a resultant saving in the 
salaries of that large body of administrators now engaged almost solely 
for that purpose. The college would become, as it all too often is not now, 
a place where instruction can be carried on to the maximum benefit of 
all concerned. 





Dear Old Professor Bartle 


FRED H. STOCKING 


Ask Professor Bartle what he has done lately that’s 
new, and he'll bristle like a porcupine. No believer he in 
change for the sake of novelty. A defense of “old- 
fashioned” education in the Space Age 


“Professor Bartle”! It’s a silly-sounding name, and I found it—as you will 
see—in a very silly place. 

You probably suspect that Professor Bartle is a sweet old eccentric 
who teaches in a traditional, ivy-covered, sleepy old New England col- 
lege, and that his subject is—oh, probably Greek. As a matter of fact this 
is a reasonably good guess, even though such a conception of Professor 
Bartle—as I hope to demonstrate—is riddled with misconceptions. 

I shall pretend that Professor Bartle is on the faculty of a liberal arts 
college (or the non-vocational, “arts” division of a university); and it 
doesn’t matter whether his subject is Greek, chemistry, history, psychol- 
ology, English or mathematics. 

Let me say right off that Professor Bartle is not happy about some of 
the things he sees taking place in the world. One of the things that 
troubles him most is a special and very dangerous disease of the contem- 
porary nervous system—a disease which seems to make minds twitch with 
a fierce, impulsive passion for something new, anything new. “Disease” 
is just the word Professor Bartle uses—a “dis-ease,” a fidgety restlessness 
that many people feel nowadays whenever they find themselves in the 
presence of “the same old thing.” 


This year one of Professor Bartle’s colleagues has been on leave of ab- 
sence to work with a firm of industrial consultants. His chief concern is 


the phenomenon of “creativity” in industry. A few weeks ago he went 
back to Professor Bartle’s college to present a fascinating lecture on his 
experiences. He told how one of his jobs has been to visit industrial plants, 
to look things over and to ask questions. 

One of his favorite questions is this: “What’ve you done around here 
lately that’s new?” He reported that this question invariably makes peo- 
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ple squirm with embarrassment—if not actually hang their heads in shame. 
Not once, apparently, did he receive the sharp retort: “Look! We haven't 
done much that’s very new lately, but for the last ten years we've been 
turning out a product that we consider the very best of its kind, and we’re 
proud of it.” 

Professor Bartle is troubled by this uneasy passion for novelty—or at 
least the illusion of novelty. For even if yoa’re manufacturing a perfectly 
satisfactory product these days, you apparently feel a powerful compul- 
sion to spend money on a gigantic re-tooling operation which will enable 
your advertising men to shout: “It’s NEW! It’s DIFFERENT!” 

If you make an automobile, you put fins on it; if you make toothpaste, 
you put a red stripe in it, or you talk about some new, magic ingredient 
with a new, magic name like “G—76.” 

But what troubles Professor Bartle most is the spread of this disease into 
educational circles. One of Professor Bartle’s former colleagues, who left 
college teaching several years ago, returned to the campus the other day. 
His first question was: “What are you doing around here that’s new?” 

It is the set of assumptions behind this question that disturbs “dear old 
Professor Bartle.” They are assumptions which he has seen spelled out 
over and over again in recent publications on higher learning: the as- 
sumptions that if you have not made some big, showy changes, your 
brand of education is necessarily stale, outdated and irrelevant to the 
dynamic demands of the Space Age. If you haven’t re-tooled to a three- 
semester year, or a five-semester year, or a no-semester year, if you 
haven’t abolished—or at least severely questioned—the antiquated educa- 
tional device of taking a “course” in something, if you haven’t set your 
students free of their spoon-feeding instructors, if you don’t have a TV 
set in every classroom, and if your campus cannot boast of a big hall filled 
with I.B.M. machines for the electronic scoring of examinations, your 
institution is out of date, your brand of education is a retreat into the 
Ivory Tower of Dilettantism, and you are shirking the grave responsi- 
bility of preparing young men for successful living in the age of jets and 
satellites: you are not, in short, contributing to the supreme effort which 


will be required to beat the Russians to Mars. 
I don’t have space to present Professor Bartle’s objections to all these 
assumptions. But I would like to summarize how he feels about one or 


two of them. 
I might say, incidentally, that Professor Bartle is not opposed to change 
and experiment; in fact his own courses are never the same from one year 
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to the next. But he is opposed to change merely for its own sake, and he 
is strongly opposed to changes designed to put into operation some shiny 
new idea which Professor Bartle has himself been quietly practicing for 
more than twenty years. 

The typical college course, for example, is under severe attack these 
days. Its enemies argue as follows: The first trouble with a course is that 
it attempts to “cover” a subject, and this is obviously impossible. The 
second trouble is that the teacher—not the student—does all the thinking. 
First he chops his subject into small pieces, then he stands before the 
class and spoon-feeds his students. The students, of course, accept his 
feeding; they give him back some of his own food at the time of examina- 
tions; and they get a ticket of “credit” at the end of the semester. This 
ticket means that the student has now “taken” European History or has 
now “done” Organic Chemistry or Modern Painting. And when he has 
“taken” or “done” enough “courses,” and has collected enough of these 
tickets, he gets his B.A. degree. 

This type of education is bad, say the opponents of the course system, 
because it discourages independent thinking on the part of the student 
and it fails to make him aware that education is not the mastery of a 
certain number of facts but the formation of certain habits of mind, 
habits which will be retained and developed for the rest of the student’s 
lifetime. Therefore the traditional course should be eliminated. 

Professor Bartle has mixed feelings about this argument. He whole- 
heartedly accepts—and admires—the conception of education which it 
expresses. But he is irritated and shocked by its grotesque and outlandish 
distortion of a typical college course. 

True, a college course might have been such a monstrosity at one time, 
or there may still be such a monster on some campuses. Indeed such a 
monster may be lurking somewhere on Professor Bartle’s own campus; 
but if it is, Professor Bartle and his colleagues feel that it should be 
smoked out and ruthlessly annihilated. 

Professor Bartle has long believed what is now being advertised as a 
brand-new idea: namely that a Bachelor of Arts degree should represent 
an all-out attempt on the part of the faculty to teach the student to think 
for himself—to think honestly and boldly, as well as with sensitivity and 
imagination—about any phenomenon in the world around him: about 
biology, about music, about international relations, about literary criti- 
cism, about the historical phenomenon of a postwar period, about legis- 
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lation in economic affairs, about nuclear physics. It should also introduce 
him to the very wonderful and very special phenomenon of himself: it 
should induce him to ask, “What can I do to make myself not only a 
better informed and more reliable human being, but a more interesting 
human being to my neighbors, to my wife, to my children, and—above 
all—to myself?” 

And the purpose of any course should be to serve these ends. Any 
teacher who attempts to “cover” his subject before he has introduced his 
students to the special intellectual disciplines which one must master in 
order to achieve an understanding of that subject; any teacher who uses 
his class periods to “spoon-feed” his students with “answers” to the ques- 
tions rather than help his students to learn how to find those answers for 
themselves; any teacher who gives a passing grade to the student who can 
only repeat what he has heard in class—any such teacher should obvious- 
ly have been fired a long time ago. 

Now the enemies of the course system, after painting a distorted pic- 
ture of what a course actually is in a worthwhile college, go on to propose 
“independent study” as a substitute. They defend this proposal on two 
different grounds: 

First, since in the long run you are the only person who can teach your- 
self, the sooner you escape from your instructor and learn to teach your- 
self, the better. 

Second, since.the supply of college teachers is growing smaller in com- 
parison to enrolments, a wide program of independent study will enable 
a college to handle twice as many students with its present number of 
faculty members. 

The fallacy in this reasoning is obvious to Professor Bartle. He knows 
that in practice the reading of a book or a chapter—which the student 
does by himself—is only the first step in the learning process. The next 
step is for an expert in the discipline of this book or chapter to ask the 
student a question or a series of questions in order to find out to what ex- 
tent—or in what particular ways—he understands what he has read. On 
the basis of his answers, new questions can be formulated; new answers 
will emerge and these, in turn, will suggest more questions. 

By means of such a process, mistakes are eradicated, confusions are 
cleared up and understanding is deepened. But unless this is done, the 
student himself does not—and cannot—know either the extent or the 


quality of his own understanding. 





For a teacher to do all this individually, with every student, would 
not be economical; if would be the most expensive education in the 
world. But it can be done—and it is being done—in small groups. 

This reminds me of another set of questions which has been ringing 
through the air lately: “Why not do it in BIG groups? Why keep all 
classes down to twenty or 25 when you could teach 100, or 500, or 1000 
over closed-circuit TV? Not all teaching is done by the exchange 
of ideas, the sharpening of minds through questions, answers and argu- 
ment. There is a lot of lecturing—big lecturing—taking place in small 
classrooms. Why not give big lectures to big groups?” 

Professor Bartle has heard these questions many times and his answer 
is always the same: Sure, there is a lot of teaching done by lecturing; 
there is a great deal of explanation and demonstration in teaching, and 
frequently students must watch an expert tackle a problem before they 
are ready to tackle a similar problem themselves. And this sort of lectur- 
ing indeed can be done in large groups. At nearly all colleges, including 
the small ones, it is being done in large groups; and TV is often being 
used where it can be used effectively—namely for lecture-demonstrations. 

But lectures are never an entire course. There are exams and papers. 
Exams and papers must be read and graded. 

Well, why not use machines to grade them? Now this happens to be 


the question that particularly amuses Professor Bartle. For he knows, 
more intimately than anyone else, that this is the great age of machine- 
scored exams. This is the age of SAT scores and Achievement scores. 
This is the age in which our sons and daughters demonstrate their talent 
by filling hundreds of little rectangles with little black pencil-marks. 
But Professor Bartle also knows that however precise these nationwide 
tests may be in measuring certain kinds of ability, they are of no use what- 


soever in testing other abilities. 

Let me describe an actual example. I take this example from Mathe- 
matics. Here is an actual question—the kind our sons and daughters have 
answered on many a Mathematics Achievement Test: 

W hat is the positive root of the equation x’— 2x—399=0? Five answers 
to this question are listed, one of which is right: 79, 27, 23, 38, and 42. 

Now I have completely forgotten the smattering of algebra which I 
once knew—or thought I knew. And I haven’t the faintest idea what on 
earth a “positive root” is, or how to set about finding one of the things. 
But I can get the right answer to this question very quickly. 





I know that one of the five answers is correct. So I can substitute each 
of them in turn for x and when the equation balances I'll know that I 
have the answer. The numbers are 19, 21, 23, 38 and 42. I'll start with the 
middle number and if it doesn’t work I'll see whether I should pick a 
higher or a lower one. The middle one is 23. I substitute 23 for x in the 
equation; I fiud that it’s just a wee bit too high, so I try the next one down, 
21. It works like a charm. 21 is indeed the right answer and what a bright 
boy am I! 

I recently showed this problem to my friend, Professor Wallace Jor- 
dan of the Williams College mathematics department. He agreed that 
my technique was a clever way of outsmarting the examiner and that in 
finding the right answer I had proved nothing whatsoever about my 
understanding of algebra. 

I asked Professor Jordan what he would do with this question if he 
wanted to find out—mot how ingenious the student is in hiding his own 
ignorance but how thoroughly he actually comprehends the science of 
mathematics. Professor Jordan said there were two things he would do: 

First, he would not list five possible answers: he would make the stu- 
dent find the answer for himself. But of course if you make the student 
do this, it is much harder to grade his answer sheet by electronic devices. 

The second thing Professor Jordan would do—and often does do— 
is not to ask for any answer at all, but to require the student to explain in 
clear English the method that must be used in order to solve any problem 
of this type. But of course no machine in the world could score an answer 
of this sort, and Professor Jordan assured me that grading such answers 
is a terrible headache—simply because there is no one wording of this 
method which is the “right” wording. 

My reply to this observation was: “Well, Sir, now you know what 
it’s like to be an English teacher.” 

For when we English teachers ask a question there is rarely any such 
thing as THE “right” answer. Yet there is always such a thing as an in- 
telligent answer as distinct from a silly answer, a sensitive answer as dis- 
tinct from a mechanical one, and a subtle answer as distinct from a crude 
one that reveals no awareness of the complexities of the problem under 
consideration. 

Our Professor Bartle knows that these differences cannot be tested by 
the kind of examination which can be scored on a machine. But there are 
many who disagree with Professor Bartle, many who denounce all this 
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talk about intelligence and sensitivity as old-fashioned, unscientific twad- 
dle, and who proceed to devise English examinations which can be scored 
electronically. 

Some of the questions in these exams quote sentences which contain 
errors of punctuation or grammar; the kinds of error are listed and num- 
bered, and the student makes a little black pencil-mark in the little rect- 
angle which bears a number corresponding to the number of the particu- 
lar error which has been committed in the quoted sentence. 

All sorts of exercises have been devised to test whether students can 
spot what is wrong in someone else’s writing. But what I want to know 
is whether the student himself can write: whether he has something im- 
portant to say, whether he can gather together his materials, decide which 
of these materials are relevant to a specified problem and which are not 
relevant, whether he can reason about this data, formulate his own ideas 
clearly and arrange them effectively in a coherent pattern of organiza- 
tion. | don’t honestly care whether he can spot mistakes in other people’s 
prose. But | do care whether he himself can write clear English prose and 
present his ideas systematically. 

There is another kind of question which is even less useful than these 
trouble-shooting questions: namely the kind of question which pretends 
to measure “Taste and Sensibility.” 


These are usually questions which start a paragraph and suddenly 
leave a blank which must be filled by one of the four or five phrases 
which are listed. They are often entertaining paragraphs to read, but I 
get angry when I think that your children and mine are not only required 
to waste their time on such stuff but are actually judged on whether or 
not they can guess the so-called “right” answer. Let me present one actual 


example: 


As I came home through the woods with my string of fish, trailing my pole, 
it being now quite dark, I caught a glimpse of a woodchuck stealing across my 
path. I felt a strange thrill of savage delight and was strongly tempted to seize 
and devour him raw; not that I was hungry then, except for that wildness 
which he represented. Once or twice, however, while I lived at the pond, I 
found myself doing blankety-blank like a half-starved hound. 


The student's job is to fill the blank with one of the following: 


1) scouting around 

2) ranging the woods 

3) sniffing through the forest 
4) scavenging the vicinity 





Only one of these answers is “correct”. To me they all sound just dandy. 
For the sake of sport, I pick the sniffing one. But it turns out to be wrong. 
The electronic scoring machine allows only “ranging the woods” as THE 
permissible answer, just as 21 is the only permissible answer to the mathe- 
matics question. 

Another question of this kind concerns our good friend, Professor 
Bartle. Indeed it was in this question that I found him: 


Professor Bartle’s dinner-table conversation consisted chiefly of reminis- 
cences of life in ancient Greece. Most of the freshmen believed that 

1) his life had been a truly exciting experience. 

2) he had known intimately the glory that was Greece. 

3) although he was undoubtedly a renowned authority on Greek civiliza- 
tion, he was a failure at the social amenities. 

4) he lived in the present but dwelt on the past. 

5) he had carried a spear in the Battle of Marathon. 


Which do You think is the “right” one? 

Now Professor Bartle knows very well that there is NOT one “right” 
or “best” answer to this question; he realizes that no one of these sugges- 
tions can be considered “best” until you have set up some standard for 
judging, until you have decided “best for what?” Professor Bartle there- 
fore feels that such a question is an insult to true education even though 
it can indeed be mechanically and efficiently scored. 

Of course Professor Bartle would be delighted to use this question 
about himself in one of his English courses. But he would use it in a 
radically different way. He would quote the entire question, and then he 
would say: “Write a paper explaining the particular literary effect of 
each of the suggested answers. That is, what does each of them imply, 
first about the character of Professor Bartle, and second about the atti- 
tude of the speaker toward Professor Bartle?” 

When these papers had been turned in, he would read them, write com- 
ments on each and discuss the results with the students, both individually 
and as a group. By the time they had finished with this question, the stu- 
dents would not only be far more alert to the subtleties of meaning and 
suggestion in language, but they would understand why it is stupid to 
say that any one of the five answers is necessarily the “best” in all circum- 
stances. 

I am delighted that I have helped Professor Bartle to escape from the 
prison of this silly question in order to represent a liberal arts facuity. 
For the question in which I found him is not only an insult to genuine 
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education but an insult to Professor Bartle himself. It makes him look like 
a quaint, rather foolish—though harmless—old bore who lives entirely 
in antiquity and who, although capable of amusing his students, is quite 
unable to prepare them to think in a mature way about the almost terrify- 
ing complexities of life in the second half of the twentieth century. 

In actual fact Professor Bartle is not this sort of person at all; nor do 
his students turn out to be spoon-fed nonentities. They enjoy splendid 
success at distinguished engineering schools; they rank high in graduate 
schools of medicine, law and academic subjects. They enjoy distin- 
guished careers in business. 

The fact that Professor Bartle teaches at an old New England liberal 
arts college or in the “arts” division of a university does not mean that he 
is failing to prepare his students for the dynamics of modern life. Al- 
though Professor Bartle does not use TV, and although he despises any 
great reliance on examinations that can be mechanically scored, he feels 
that his students are quite as well prepared as graduates of newer-looking 
schools which are constantly re-tooling in a frenzied and showy way in 
order to proclaim that they have added a miracle “G-76” which is 
“NEW!” and “DIFFERENT!” 

Professor Bartle’s own courses have never stood still. 

To prove it let me jump back ten years to June 1948, and let me quote 
the final examination used in an upper-class course in economics at 
Williams: 

I. List the important economic issues before the United States at the present 
time. Suggest the measures and policies needed for dealing with two or 
more of them. 

. Outline your philosophy of the role of government in economic life. Dis- 
cuss specifically the grounds on which government intervention is justifi- 
able (if at all). Harmonize the measures and policies suggested in Question 
I with your philosophy of the role of government in economic life. 


Your paper will be graded on the basis of the form of your answer and your 
clarity of expression as well as the substance of your answers. 


There is no such thing as a set of “right” answers to this examination. 
But there is such a thing as intelligent and coherent thinking about these 
problems, and this is what the examination was seeking in 1948. 

Also in June of 1948, early in the period following the war, students 
in an upper-class history course were asked to write on the following: 


Judging from the postwar periods after the Civil War, World War I, and 
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World War II, what are the forces at work during the early years of a post- 
war period? What are the differences in the early years of these three periods? 


The purpose of this question, like the purpose of the course which led 
up to it, was to make the students think carefully and independently 
about the period in which they were living. 

h now jump from 1948 to 1958, when students in a beginning economics 
course at Williams were confronted by the following in a final examina- 
tion: 


1) The recession: Should Congress reduce personal income tax rates to com- 
bat the recession? The U.S. is now deeper in recession than at any time 
since the 1930’s. Some people argue that a reduction in personal income tax 
rates is the quickest way to promote recovery. Others say that a tax cut 
would not increase spending very much because people are in a cautious 
mood, that a tax cut might well cause another round of inflation, and that 
it would certainly raise the national debt even further. 

Tariff policy: Should Congress authorize the government to negotiate fur- 
ther tariff reductions? Supporters of a low tariff policy argue that further 
tariff cuts would raise our real income and strengthen our foreign alliances. 
Opponents assert that tariff cuts would add to the unemployment caused 
by the present recession, inflict serious injury on particular groups of 
workers and employers who have done nothing to merit such punishment, 
and drag down the wages of American workers. 

Foreign Aid: Should Congress authorize increased grants and loans to 
underdeveloped countries? Supporters argue that such aid is vital to enable 
these countries to get started on the road to economic development. 
Opponents assert that many underdeveloped countries are not doing 
enough to increase savings and raise capital from their own resources; that 
the American taxpayer, particularly in a period of domestic economic 
stress, should not be called upon to provide a permanent dole for people 
unwilling to make sacrifices to help themselves; and that the economic 
plight of many of these countries is fundamentally hopeless anyway. 


Questions: You are asked to write three editorials, one on each of these ques- 
tions. State and defend your own position on each question and 
answer the arguments of your opponents. Assume that your edi- 
torial will be read by people with no special training in economics; 
emphasize the economic arguments relating to these issues, but 
avoid technical language, and be sure to develop each point simply 
and clearly. Remember that you are trying to persuade the reader 
of the wisdom and justice of the position you are defending. 


Professor Bartle likes an exam like that. He is proud to teach in a college 
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where the old-fashioned “course-system” is still being used to make stu- 
dents define their ideas, present them cogently and defend them with 
skill—instead of picking out the “right” answer from a list of five choices 
and then making a little black mark in a tiny rectangle. 

As we know from the question I quoted earlier, Professor Bartle’s sub- 
ject is not English or economics but Greek. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that he sets today’s problems in much the same way that Socrates once 
saw the problems facing Athens in the Age of Pericles. This does not 
mean, however, that Professor Bartle is therefore a feeble old eccentric 
whose brand of education is no longer relevant to the demands of modern 
civilization. 

No. Professor Bartle is a peppery fellow. And that is why it is silly— 
perhaps even dangerous—to call him “dear old Professor Bartle.” For if 
you have the audacity to ask him: “What’ve you done lately that’s 
NEW?”, he may snap back with, “Nothing much! But if you ask me 
what I’ve done lately that’s IMPORTANT, I have tried to do a great 
deal.” 

Like Socrates, whom he much admires, Professor Bartle is also a 
troublesome fellow. Socrates was aware that men were exploring the 
boundaries of the Mediterranean world, just as Professor Bartle is aware 
that men are now exploring the boundaries of space. Neither Socrates 
nor Professor Bartle has ever been opposed to exploration; for both of 
them are, by profession, explorers. Both of them would agree that scien- 
tific progress, in competition with the Russians, is absolutely vital to our 
survival. Yet both of them would also agree that there are TWO ques- 
tions which a civilized nation must ask itself: The first is necessarily, 
whether we like it or not: “How do we beat the Russians to Mars?” The 
second is equally important: “What sort of contribution can we make to 
a better society, and what kinds of human beings are we ourselves going 
to be, whether we go to Mars or stay home?” 

Professor Bartle, you see, is not only peppery and troublesome, but he 
is vigorously biased. He is strongly prejudiced against change merely for 
the sake of novelty, and he strongly favors the cultivation of independent 
and careful thought, imaginative good taste and a lively delight in the 
life of the mind. 

As you have surely guessed by this time, Professor Bartle’s prejudices 
are my own prejudices. Naturally, I very much hope that they will also 
be the prejudices of every parent of a prospective college student for as 
long as civilization endures. 
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Three Co-Equal Campuses 


PETER SAMMARTINO 


Or from rags to riches in less than two decades. Horatio 
Alger had nothing on Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
whose phenomenal growth is here recorded by 

its president 


Fairleigh Dickinson started as a junior college in the darkest days of 
World War II. In September 1942, it opened its doors to sixty day and 
ninety evening students. Its only building was the old Ivison Castle built 
in 1888 and situated on an eight-acre estate in Rutherford, New Jersey. 
The college grew right through the war period and when building re- 
strictions were lifted, it embarked upon a building program appropriate 
to a small college. 

In 1948 it became a four-year college and by 1953 it had reached the 
saturation point as far as facilities and space were concerned. It then had 
about 1,400 day students and 2,000 evening students. 

Nine miles away in Teaneck, Bergen Junior College was having aca- 
demic and financial difficulties. It had reached a high point of 1,600 stu- 
dents during the veteran rush and by 1953 had plummeted down to 150 
day and 300 evening students. By action of the two boards of trustees, 
Fairleigh Dickinson assumed in 1954 the liabilities and assets of Bergen 
Junior College and established its Teaneck Campus. The 150 students 
were tested; some were dropped and about half put on probation. 

About $4,000,000 was spent on new buildings and restoration. It is 
planned to spend $4,000,000 more on this campus in the course of the 
next seven years. With the purchase of an adjacent estate, the campus 
now has about fifty acres. The concept was early established that the 
two campuses were to be co-equal. They were to have the same admis- 
sion standards, the same course requirements, the same guidance ser- 
vices, the same graduation requirements. Equal library, classroom and 
laboratory facilities are provided. Recreational facilities are approxi- 
mately equal. About eighty per cent of the courses are duplicated on both 
campuses. In Teaneck, however, we established the four-year courses in 
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electrical and mechanical engineering and the new school of dentistry. 
Because of the expense of laboratories and clinics and because enrol- 
ments in these curricula are severely limited, they are restricted to Tea- 
neck where we have the room for new buildings. 

In 1956 Fairleigh Dickinson became a university with six schools: the 
college of arts and sciences, the school of engineering and science, the 
school of business administration, the school of education, the graduate 
school and the school of dentistry. By pure chance, because of the de- 
terioration of a nearby institution, it had become a two-campus institu- 
tion. 

But it soon became evident, looking ahead two or three generations, 
that even the fifty-acre campus in Teaneck would not be enough. The 
decision was made in 1956 to limit the Teaneck Campus to 2,000 day 
students. Today it has about 1,700 day students. In order to avoid the 
confinement that has afflicted many if not most urban institutions, it was 
decided to purchase about 200 acres in northern New Jersey before all 
the land was pre-empted by building developers. The idea was to put it 
aside for possible development as a main campus, perhaps in a generation 
or so. Certainly the land would increase in value and could always be 
sold in case plans were changed. 

And again chance intervened. The famous estate of Mrs. Twombly, 
granddaughter of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, was offered for sale. 
The 180-acre estate in Madison, New Jersey was beautifully maintained 
and everything was in prime condition. The mansion, a copy of a wing of 
Hampton Court, was a fireproof building which had cost $5,000,000 
originally. In addition there was a huge carriage house which had cost 
$350,000 to build, a playhouse with indoor tennis court and swimming 
pool that had cost $500,000, an orangery and five other buildings. The 
landscaping alone had cost $2,000,000. The trustees fell in love with the 
place and decided to buy it and give it to the university. They felt it was 
too good an opportunity to forgo. These momentous decisions always 
take place during the summer when college presidents mistakenly feel 
that it is time for vacation. And so in July of 1957 Fairleigh Dickinson 
acquired the Twombly estate. The trustees had stated that the estate 
could be left vacant for as long as we wished. I came back from my vaca- 
tion and called an emergency meeting of fifteen of my administrators. 
I took them to the estate and said: “This place is ours. What do we do 
with it?” After an all-day conference, it was decided that, rather than 
let the estate deteriorate, it was better to start using it to a limited degree. 
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And so, again by chance, a third co-equal campus was opened on 9 
September 1958 with 300 first-year day students and 700 evening stu- 
dents. The mansion contains seventeen classrooms, a temporary library, 
an assembly hall, general and faculty offices, dining facilities, a bookstore, 
and boarding facilities for 85 students. The carriage house, which started 
with three sparkling and spacious laboratories, will by 1959-60 have 
seventeen laoratories and classrooms. The building will have a value of 
$1,200,000. The playhouse will have, in addition to the pool, a standard- 
size gymnasium, a theater for 300 persons and various student activity 
rooms. The orangery with a $350,000 addition will contain a library for 
300 students. Eventually, it is planned to spend $700,000 on two more 
wings. The enrolment on this campus will be limited to 1,200 day 
students. 

Our growth has been a combination of new buildings and the remodel- 
ing of old structures. Eighty per cent of our capital funds have gone into 
new buildings, which include during the last five years 72 classrooms, 
26 laboratories, two libraries, two student unions and one dormitory. 
During that time we have spent about $7,000,000 in capital expenses, but 
we have gone into debt to the extent of almost $3,000,000. We have an 
endowment fund of about $3,000,000. At one time we adhered strictly 
to the principle that we should never spend money we did not have. Now 
we find it easier to rationalize debt financing. After all, we'll be paying 
off in cheaper dollars. 

How do we administer the three campuses? We have what might be 
termed vertical'and horizontal administration. Each of the six schools 
has a dean who is responsible for his courses on the three campuses. The 
dean of libraries, the director of admissions and the director of the eve- 
ning session are likewise responsible for uniformity on the three cam- 
puses. Each campus also has a dean who is responsible for integration 
within his campus. The problem of communication is extremely impor- 
tant. The three campuses are connected with direct telephone lines and 
daily courier service. Faculty meetings are held regularly in turn at each 
of the three campuses. All school and campus deans, plus the dean of 
libraries, the director of admissions and the director of the evening ses- 
sion, meet regularly with the president to discuss administrative and 
integrative matters involving over-all policy and functioning. The cam- 
pus deans also meet regularly by themselves so that they can discuss cam- 


pus problems and develop uniform practices. 
In a situation like ours, there are two alternatives. One is to let each 
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campus go its merry way. In two or three years they would all be dif- 
ferent. The other is to have uniformity and seek to diminish weaknesses 
and perpetuate strengths. The second alternative is obviously the better 


one. 
As in all things in life, there are advantages and disadvantages in our 


three-campus pattern as opposed to one large campus. What are the 
disadvantages? 


1) All the buildings of the university cannot be shown off as advantageously 
as if they were all on one campus. 
The outstanding professors cannot be shared as easily by the three 
campuses. 
It is physically difficult for those administrators charged with integrating 
the three campuses. 
There is the ever-present danger that one of the campuses may become the 
“popular” campus. We have to make sure that faculty strengths are divided 
among the campuses and that vested interests do not seek to build up em- 
pires on any particular campus. It has not happened yet but we recognize it 
as a dangerous possibility and, by university-wide understanding, we are 
vigilantly on guard. 


To balance these there are some very tangible advantages. 


1) It is better for the students to have three smaller student bodies than one 
giant factory. Each campus has an individuality of its own and the student 
is not swallowed up in an immense sea. 

Curiously enough it is my experience, so far, that it is less expensive to 
operate three smaller campuses than one mammoth one. It is easier to keep 
track of things and to know what is happening. 

Similarly, within each campus there is a greater cohesion of the faculty 
simply because the numbers involved are fewer. 

Instead of a big, sprawling campus we have three compact campuses, each 
functioning comfortably and relatively efficiently. 

When we had a single campus in Rutherford, we found that our students 
were commuting, by automobile mostly, from about 200 communities. 
Now that we have three campuses, the amount of commuting by each stu- 
dent is less. In other words, students generally are attending the campuses 
nearest to their homes. This factor, of course, is especially important for 
evening students. 


What are the implications for the future? We can only answer this in 
terms of our own ten-year plans. We have set limits on all three cam- 
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puses: 1,600 in Rutherford, 2,000 in Teaneck, 1,200 in Madison. This 
is something we can accomplish comfortably, with the minimum of fi- 
nancial stress and with an ever-increasing selectivity of students. At the 
present time we admit those who, on the basis of high school grades, 
entrance test and IQ are roughly in the upper half of their high school 
classes. New facters could change our plans one way or the other. For 
instance, unexpected gifts of money might dictate a larger enrolment at 
Madison. New competitive state-supported institutions could decrease 
enrolment on any of the three campuses. 

It is true that our geographical location and the density of population 
are favorable factors. But many urban institutions have the same factors 
in their favor and even institutions in sparsely populated areas will share 
some of the problems that have faced us. What happened in our case 
happened simply by accident and not by design. And yet there may be 
valuable lessons for other colleges. We have learned to take things in our 
stride and to acquire administrative knowhow. Someone asked us what 
we would do if we had to do it all over again. I said: “First of all, we 
would not have the energy. Second, it just couldn’t happen that way 
twice. 





Should Liberal Education Bake Bread ? 


JOHN S. BRUBACHER 


That may be putting it alittle strongly; but the author 
does believe that a good dose of practical studies tends 
to strengthen and not dilute a liberal arts education 


A recent brochure from the Institute of Higher Education at Columbia 
University raises the question: “Are Liberal Arts Colleges Becoming 
Professional Schools?” The authors, McGrath and Russell, say they are 
and rightly so. Yale’s President Griswold retorts in a recent address that 
if they are, that is no reason why they should continue their present 
course.” In the face of such contradictory views, one may well ask which 
way Parnassus? 

The historical fact seems plain. A quick glance through the past 75 
years reveals a marked drift in the college curriculum. During this period 
there has been an ever-increasing admixture of professional and techno- 
logical studies with the liberal. When these utilitarian studies first began 
to demand admission in the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
liberal arts colleges were able to preserve their purity by shutting tight 
their portals. The only way the newer studies could present themselves 
to the public was to set up new post-secondary institutions outside the 
precincts preempted by the traditional colleges. Notably first among 
such institutions was Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Under the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862 the land-grant colleges, with their emphasis on “agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts,” gave an impressive spur to this more practical 
type of education. In fact it was not till the American public learned that 
there was another kind of post-secondary education than that offered in 
the traditional liberal arts college that they began to flock to institutions 
of higher learning in mounting numbers. 

The A & M colleges had no purist tradition. They offered liberal 


studies along with the practical. And so did an increasing number of 
newer foundations from that time forward. Indeed so strong did the 
trend become that even the older and stronger liberal arts colleges began 
to open, ever so little at first, their hitherto tight-shut portals to pre-pro- 
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fessional and pre-technological if not fully professional and technological 
studies. 

Many cracked their portals grudgingly and of necessity: they admitted 
the more practical studies as step-children. Others, to be sure, admitted 
them generously and to full respectability in the curriculum. But whether 
done grudgingly or generously, should it have been done at all? Should 
we approve it as McGrath and Russell have done? To establish the his- 
torical fact of increasing utilitarianism is one thing but to bless it as a norm 
is quite another. How can we tell whether the march of events is corrod- 
ing the fine old tradition of liberal education or giving it a bright new 
shine? To answer questions such as these satisfactorily requires theoreti- 
cal argument. This the authors of the brochure do not provide except by 
implication from a precaution or two they throw out for maintaining a 
balance among studies. 


I 


Let us start with as sympathetic a statement as possible of the “purist” 
position on liberal education. This position once had general acceptance. 
If we are to depart from it in any measure, therefore, let us understand 
thoroughly just what it is we are giving up. The classic statement of the 
purist position is to be found in Cardinal Newman’s The Idea of a Uni- 


versity. “Surely it is very intelligible to say,” writes Newman summariz- 
ing his position in a nutshell, “and that is what I say here, that liberal 
education, viewed in itself, is simply the cultivation of the intellect as 
such, and its object is nothing more or less than intellectual excellence.”* 

Note there are two dimensions to a liberal education as stated so pithily. 
In the first place a liberal education is intellectual. The way liberal edu- 
cation cultivates the intellect is to concern itself with general ideas. Con- 
versely an education which exhausts itself on the particular and specific 
is illiberal. In proportion, furthermore, as knowledge is narrowed and 
limited in scope it even ceases to be knowledge for Newman. The merely 
empirical is not enough, nor that which owes its method to hazard. When 
he speaks of knowledge he means something which taxes intelligence— 
something, that is, “which takes a view of things.”* The phrase “take a 
view” of things is probably not an accidental way Newman had of de- 
scribing what he meant by intelligence. An excellent classicist or human- 
ist like the Cardinal probably chose the phrase discriminatingly because 
the etymology of the word “theory” means precisely to “take a view” of 
things. Knowledge in its most intellectual form, therefore, is theoretical. 
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Theory takes more into account than what is immediately or specifically 
at hand. It reaches out for an inclusive grasp of all the factors involved. 

Wich this intellectual dimension of liberal education in mind we may 
well go on to enumerate and characterize the liberal arts as the purist sees 
them. Ordinarily when you ask a knowledgeable person what are the 
liberal art: he will likely refer you, for the sake of brevity, to the seven 
liberal arts of antiquity: the trivium of grammar, logic and rhetoric and 
the quadrivium of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. But, you 
may enquire further, why are these the liberal arts? What is liberating 
about them? Or you may enquire what distinguishes the liberal from the 
industrial or fine arts? The proper answer to these questions is that the 
liberal arts are the intellectual arts. The fine and industrial arts involve 
manual skill: the liberal arts, by comparison, involve intellectual skills. 
Since the principal vehicle of intelligence is language and number, it is 
easy to see why skill in the trivium of grammar, logic and rhetoric 
together with mathematics from the quadrivium have long stood as the 
liberal or intellectual arts par excellence. 

It is not enough, however, that a discipline be intellectual in order to 
qualify as liberal. Thus it is easy to point, as Newman does, to professional 
studies like medicine, or even commercial employments like business, 
which unquestionably contain a large and exacting intellectual com- 
ponent and yet are not regarded as liberal. “Why this distinction? Be- 
cause that alone is liberal knowledge”, says Newman, replying to his own 
question, “which stands on its own pretensions, which is independent of 
sequel.’”* This then is the second dimension of a liberal education. In the 
first dimension liberal education is intellectual and in the second it is a 
cultivation of the intellect on its own account. Stated negatively, educa- 
tion is illiberal when it is “servile”, that is when it serves some other end, 
as for instance the winning of a lawsuit or making of a profit in trade. 
But positively, again, when the exercise of intelligence is its own end, 
when nothing beyond its own enjoyment accrues in consequence of us- 
ing it, then it is liberal. 

What is the worth of liberal education so defined? How does it com- 
pare with other human objectives for which the young strive, such as 
wealth, power, honor or the physical comforts of life? Newman does 
not say, but he does assure us that a liberal education is not only its own 
end but its own reward, a reward so undeniably good as to be worth a 
great measure of industry in achieving. 





Newman’s position was probably not original with him. Ingredients 
of it appear as far back as Aristotle, whom Newman held in great admira- 
tion. Thus you can find the praise of intelligence by which Aristotle 
measures human happiness in the kind of activity which he attributes to 
God. “The activity of God”, says the tutor of Alexander, “which sur- 
passes all others in blessedness must be contemplative; and of human ac- 
tivities, therefore, that which is most akin to this must be most of the 
nature of happiness . . . Happiness extends, then, just as far as contempla- 
tion does, and those to whom contemplation more fully belongs are more 
truly happy, not as a mere concomitant but in virtue of the contempla- 
tion; for this is in itself precious.” 

Coming toward the present from Newman rather than going back 
toward antiquity, we find many following in his footsteps although often 
with different phrases or different emphasis. Mark Van Doren, for in- 
stance, states delightfully that the aim of liberal education is the perfec- 
tion of one’s own intellectual character, the attainment of one’s own ex- 
cellence. “Liberal education makes the person competent, not merely to 
know or do, but also, and indeed chiefly, to be.’” The liberal arts, which 
enable him to possess himself of his own nature, are the “skills of being.” 

Aloys Fischer, a pre-Nazi German, gives still a different characteriza- 
tion of the purists’ main theme. Liberal education, says he, has no particu- 
lar social setting. Its end is not to form the citizen nor yet an economic 
man. Neither does it aim to advance the arts. In no event is it linked to 
external purposes. On the contrary, liberal education is its own end. 
“Education alone, and man’s state of being educated, is its purpose apart 
from every application of education.”* No objection will be taken if as a 
by-product of such education a person turns out to be useful to the state, 
to industry or to science. If he proves useful however, it will be just be- 
cause his education originally aimed at his own inner worth. 

Another way of stating Fischer’s position would be to assert that the 
role of liberal education is intellectual rather than moral. Robert May- 
nard Hutchins has made this point on a number of occasions, and indeed 
it is to be found in Newman himself.’ The preference for intellectual over 
moral aims in liberal education may seem surprising, especially to the 
inheritors of the Puritan tradition in American higher education. But it 
need not. Moral education is practical education. It involves specific 
habits of conduct. As such, as already seen, it is the opposite of liberal ed- 
ucation. This does not mean that morals could not be an intellectual ob- 
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ject of study in liberal education but, merely that, if it were, it would 
result in intellectual knowledge about morals, not moral conduct itself, 
the true object of moral education. 

Still another way of making this point is the claim that liberal educa- 
tion should achieve objectivity. As the English put it, the liberally edu- 
cated mind should be able to take a “detached” view of what it is study- 
ing. The French in their turn speak of liberal education as being désin- 
téressant. The point aimed at here is to eliminate the bias and distortion 
which are always latent in the specific situation. The objectivity sought 
here does not mean that values are to be disregarded in liberal education, 
although some have made this mistake. It rather means that one should 
“take a view” of values and a comprehensive one at that. In other words 
it is with a theory of values or morals that liberal education would be con- 
cerned, not with specific pressures arising from particular situations. 

There is an important corollary to Newman’s The Idea of a University. 
It presumes and requires high, very high, scholastic standards. The pur- 
suit of intellectual excellence and that on its own account—the two di- 
mensions of a liberal education—are not for the many. Only the relatively 
few are capable of an education heavily weighted in favor of intellectual 
content and still fewer are capable of being motivated by an aesthetic 
interest in excellence on its own account. None saw this more clearly 


than the great humanist Paul Shorey.” Consequently he tried to clear the 
academic decks so that the action there could be freed for the chosen few 
capable of disciplined taste and critical judgment in handling the rich 
heritage of the past. 


Il 


Undoubtedly the foregoing is a noble conception of the proper and 
liberal education of a man. No one will want to see it dissolving into a 
more practical and allegedly illiberal form without good reason. Does the 
tide of history provide such a reason? McGrath and Russell think it does. 
Others are of a contrary mind. To resist the tide successfully the de- 
fenders of the traditional view will have to have a better reason than did 
the courtiers of King Canute. Let us examine the argument of the tradi- 
tionalist first. The norm of liberal education, he believes, does not take 
its origin from the ebb and flow of history but anchors itself in human 
nature. Now human nature may have changed in the remote past and may 
change again in the distant future but it has not changed during the per- 
iod of recorded history. Since therefore human nature is essentially the 
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same today as it was in the time of Aristotle, St. Thomas and Newman, 
the purist stands firm with Mortimer Adler” and insists that liberal edu- 
cation remain the same today as in the nineteenth and preceding cen- 
turies, the same for Americans as for Europeans, for orientals as for occi- 
dentals. And, if we are not too successful in withstanding the tide of his- 
tory, we can take comfort with Jacques Barzun and, clinging to our 
ideals, wait ; ll happier times come around again. * 

If human nature is so invariable, perhaps we should be under its com- 
pulsion to regard liberal education as independent of the flow of history, 
as in fact timeless. But how sound is the claim? Conscientious as purists 
have been to make a timeless and universal statement of human excellence, 
supporters of McGrath and Russell might well contend it has nonetheless 
been subject to the subtle influences of the social context of history. As 
Rousseau realized, human nature is the numerator of a fraction whose 
denominator changes. On close inspection it would appear that the two- 
dimensional ideal of liberal education as the pursuit of intellectual excel- 
lence for its own enjoyment is a clear reflection of Hellenic man. Only 
the intellectually elite, as in Plato’s Republic, have the potentiality for 
such an education and only a society like the Greek, dichotomously 
divided into freemen and slaves, could maintain such an elite in the eco- 
nomic leisure necessary to actualize their potentialities. The fact that 


this sort of liberal education has been identified with the “genteel” tradi- 
tion from the Renaissance to the twentieth century further points to its 
true origin in the nature of society rather than the nature of man. To miss 
this fact is to fail to recognize the familiar endeavor of a preferred social 
class to entrench its privileges by rationalizing them, not as the accidents 
of social position but as a well deserved reward owed the innate merits 
of its own nature. 


The danger of this claim, however, has become less and less acute as 
people have become aware of the educational significance of the world- 
shaking revolutions which occurred at the end of the eighteenth century. 
For a hundred years after the political revolutions in France and America 
on the one hand and the industrial revolution in England on the other, 
the public in this country was preoccupied with the political and eco- 
nomic consequences of these upheavals. It is only in the twentieth cen- 
tury that it has become more and more evident that these events had pro- 
found educational consequences as well. They slowly but certainly al- 
tered the social topography to which the Hellenic and the subsequent 
genteel notion of liberal education had conformed. 





On the eve of these revolutions society was still essentially dichoto- 
mous; there was still a small upper class of freemen enjoying varying 
amounts of leisure and a vast lower class of peasants or even serfs whose 
unremitting toil afforded them practically no leisure at all. After the 
revolutions had subsided new social contours confronted us. Shaped by 
declarations of “the rights of man,” the principal political contour estab- 
lished the freedom of all men. The new economic contours, fashioned 
by the industrial revolution, were chiefly two. On the one hand, power- 
driven machines were soon producing such a huge quantity of goods that 
there was ecenomic leisure not just for the few but for the many as well. 
In fact the notion of a small class with nothing but endless leisure on its 
hands soon began to disappear. On the other hand, in spite of all its 
mechanization, the industrial revolution brought a new dignity to work. 
Occupations which formerly had been “empiric” and practiced “by 
hazard,” as Newman described them, now became technologies as the 
scientific spirit of the revolution took the hazard out of their practices 
and guided the empiric by theoretical considerations. 

Although not obvious to all at first, it gradually became clear to those 
who examined the terrain carefully that the “conventional wisdom” on 
liberal education no longer made a snug fit to these new contours. The 
new society in which all men were politically free, in which all men 
worked and nearly all could find dignity in their work, unmistakably 
demanded a new norm of liberal education, a new educational norm of 
excellence. The vocation of freemen now was not just the worthy use of 
leisure but also the accomplishment of a day’s work. Consequently lib- 
eral education would have to include some practical studies. 

Etymologically and historically liberal education has been the educa- 
tion worthy of liberi which, translated from the Latin, means “freemen”. 
If liberal education should prepare freemen to be freemen, as any one 
would normally expect, and if freemen work, as they actually do for the 
most part today, then preparation for work should logically be part of a 
liberal education. 

In all fairness it must be confessed that some purists not only concede 
that freemen in modern democracy must have a vocational education but 
insist it be a thoroughly good one at that. Yet in spite of this concession 
they resist historical trends by holding vocational education at arm’s 
length from liberal education.” If practical studies are to be placed on a 
continuum with liberal ones, they fear a kind of Gresham’s law will come 
to operate. Just as a debased currency tends to drive a sound one out of 
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circulation where both are legal tender, so there is anxiety lest vocational 
studies will proliferate at the expense of liberal ones where both are of- 
fered side by side in the undergraduate curriculum. 

At best purists claim, practical studies will be debased liberal ones. 
They will be alloys and as alloys they will debase the two principal in- 
gredients of liberal education laid down by Newman. As to the first in- 
gredient, instead of being intellectual they tend to be anti-intellectual. 
The practice of a profession or a technology is basically an art. As an art 
it can best be learned in the context where it is practiced, that is on the 
job. Thus the place to learn commerce is in the counting house, the place 
to learn agriculture is on the farm, and the place to learn manufacturing 
is in the factory. Similarly of the professions: medicine is practiced at 
the bedside and law in the courts. The point of these illustrations is that 
professional and technological studies come to a focus in a particular 
situation, a particular patient, a particular client. The more particular, 
the more empirical, and the more empirical, the less theoretical. This se- 
quence does not mean that broad theory was not involved in the begin- 
ning or somewhere along the line. But it does mean that the natural drift 
of these studies tends in the direction of application, which is necessarily 
narrow and specific rather than broad and general. 

As to Newman’s second ingredient, purists contend that practical 
studies debase the liberal motivation of education because they are ob- 
viously pursued for ulterior ends. They do have a “sequel”. The object of 
a business education is to make profits, of a legal education to seek justice 
for a client, of a technological education to produce goods. No one ex- 
pects the practitioner to have a “detached”, désintéressant point of view 
while he is adapting his knowledge as an instrument for achieving these 
ends and certainly he does not exercise it as an end sufficient unto itself. 


Ill 


The objections of the purists to historical trends can, I think, be met. 

We are caught in the travail of passing from one historical era to an- 
other. We have inherited an admirable tradition of liberal education from 
the past but “can we take it with us” into the future? In facing this ques- 
tion we are confronted with the fact that the revolutions of the late 
eighteenth century interpose a cultural watershed dividing our future 
from our past, modern from former times. The people who live on the 
near side of this shed share the same human nature with their ancestors 
on the far side, but the social climate on the near side compared to that on 
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the far side has changed notably. The purist answer is to minimize the 
variable of social climate and emphasize apparently invariable human 
nature. This answer would try to continue the classical tradition of lib- 
eral education virtually unmodified. Those who support it are on the 
defensive today. Of course they may still be right and we may yet live to 
thank them for their perseverence in holding the ancient inteliectual 
fort. But they may also be wrong. The enemy of conventional wisdom is 
not logic but the march of events. Indeed, as seen from the brochure from 
which we took our departure, these events are right now marching past 
the purists and already leaving them behind. On the whole the history of 
ideas is one of adaptation—including the idea of what constitutes human 
nature. Consequently another answer to our question calls for giving 
first priority to a variable social climate in stating the norm of liberal 
education. 

In sympathizing, as I do, with this latter answer let me say at once that 
I do not so much propose a new frame of reference for liberal education 
as I do amendments of the old one. From this standpoint, then, let us 
look specifically at what amendments the present historical epoch de- 
mands in the two classic dimensions of liberal education—intellectual and 
motivational—to accommodate it to the necessities of current democratic 
life. 

As to the intellectual dimension, we start with the proposition that 
liberal and practical studies should go hand in hand in the undergraduate 
curriculum because each can benefit the other. I reject the suggestion of 
President Griswold of Yale University that the two kinds of education 
be sealed from each other to prevent the one from contaminating the 
other. I prefer the view of Woodrow Wilson before he became president 
of Princeton that “The separation of general and special education is an 
acute symptom of the disease of specialization by which we are now so 
sorely afflicted . .. Knowledge must be kept together . . . The liberal 
education that our professional men get must not only be antecedent to 
their technical training; it must also be concurrent with it.“ That there is 
risk of debasement from such a close connection may readily be con- 
ceded. Yet while separation may preserve the purity of the academic 
broth, it may at the same time deprive it of some of its flavor. 

One way to preserve the flavor and at the same time keep the broth as 
clear as possible is to teach practical studies in as liberal a spirit as possible. 
(This is the principal suggestion of McGrath and Russell.) As a matter 
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of fact, professional! and technological studies might have a great deal to 
gain from this approach. The first dimension of liberal education accord- 
ing to Newman, it will be recollected, required that studies have intellec- 
tual content, that they be theoretical, that they take a comprehensive 
“view of things”. To study professions and technologies in a broad theo- 
retical context, therefore, might well turn out to make quasi-liberal 
studies of them. If in addition, as John Dewey has said, theory be the most 
practical of things, this liberal approach might coincidentally prove to be 
very practical as well. 

If practical studies can be enriched by being placed in a broad theoreti- 
cal context, so too can liberal studies be enriched by being given concrete 
and specific embodiment. We may note several ways in which this oc- 
curs. First is the logic of exposition. Primary as the intellectual and theo- 
retical aspect of liberal education may be, it is doubtful that concepts 
can be learned meaningfully without reference to the concrete realities 
of life. Liberal educators must remember that concepts are not themselves 
primary objects of knowledge but rather ways of dealing with the reali- 
ties of the physical and social environment.” What realities could be more 
appropriately vivid to teach the lesson of these concepts than those identi- 
fied with one’s subsequent career in either public or private life? Liberal 
and professional education thus are not only convenient but logically 
necessary to each other. Together they expand and contract rythmically 
like the bellows of an accordion but, whether expanding or contracting, 
adding to the symphony of understanding. 

It is interesting to note in passing that even Robert Maynard Hutchins 
concedes the value of the technological as a pedagogical device in the 
“higher learning”. Yet basically fearful that technology will debase or 
deflect the student’s aim, he insists on restricting it to the method of in- 
struction and on rigorously excluding it from the content of the curricu- 
lum.” This is certainly better than the attitude of Hutchins’ brain-child, 
St. John’s College. In one of its bulletins, St. John’s also recognizes the 
importance of bridging the gap between theory and practice but pre- 
ferred to leave the construction of this bridge to the wisdom born of 
accumulated experience in later life rather than to the pedagogy of the 
professor. If a student does not see the relevance of the problems dis- 
cussed in Plato’s Republic to what goes on at the nation’s capital, the 
bulletin thinks it unlikely that a visit to Congress or a more intense read- 
ing of the daily press will make it clear to him.” Frequently this will mean 
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he must become sadder before he becomes wiser. But this is a rather pes- 
simistic view of the efficacy of instruction, especially in a day when the 
case method, field trips and workshops have been so successful. 

Whitehead put the whole matter in excellent perspective when he 
wrote on Harvard’s tercentennial: 


In the process of learning there should be present, in some sense or other, a 
subordinate activity of application. In fact, the applications are part of the 
knowledge. For the very meaning of the things known is wrapped up in their 
relationships beyond themselves. Thus unapplied knowledge is knowledge 
shorn of its meaning. 

The careful shielding of a university from the activities of the world around 
is the best way to chill interest and to defeat progress. Celibacy does not suit a 
university. It must mate with action.” 


Second is a psychological consideration. One learns the liberal arts not 
only by logical exposition and example but also by exercise. Whether 
learning by example or by exercise, the learner must have a suitable 
medium in which to carry on. It is this medium which practical studies 
provide. The practice of professions and technologies usually involves 
some form of art. Art involves doing and, according to the accepted 
cliché, we learn by doing. To develop skill in the arts usually takes much 
practice over extended periods of time. Skill in surgery or the engineer- 
ing arts is a good illustration. Since much of this practice tends to be both 
“empiric” and repetitious, even where based on theory, it seems to many 
but another instance of narrow specialization and, as such, further cause 
for jealously guarding liberal education from debasement. 

Yet if one guards too closely, the result may be unfortunate because 
in spite of its limitations art still has an important contribution to make 
toward grasping the full meaning of a liberal education. The exercise of 
an art gives a “feel” for the subject-matter involved. To embody prin- 
ciples in illustrations and examples may add intellectual and logical clarity 
but it takes the actual exercise of an art to get the kinesthetic understand- 
ing of what we are about. No less a person than Aristotle has pointed out 
that to appreciate an art one must practice it. There is record of a profes- 
sor of philosophy who was called upon by his department to give a 
course in aesthetics. In preparing himself for this task he not only read 
widely and visited galleries but he went to the studio, where he actually 
painted and modeled, and to the conservatory, where he took up the 
playing of an instrument. 
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Obviously one need not become an expert in the practice of an art to 
add enrichment to one’s liberal education. One should aim at becoming 
a good artist but not too good. Aristotle, it will be remembered, recom- 
mended learning to play the flute in order to appreciate its music but 
warned against becoming expert at it. To become expert is too likely to 
lead to professionalism or at least the kind of narrow specialization which 
endangers general or liberal education. 

We have here, I have often thought, a classic justification for the 
modern undergraduate’s contentment with a “gentleman’s C”. The lit- 
eral student of Aristotle might claim that he was under a direct injunc- 
tion to cultivate the liberal arts just well enough to “get by”, that more 
than that would endanger the all-around quality of his liberal education. 
Such a conclusion, however, obviously cannot stand. For one thing it 
contradicts Aristotle’s claim that the good life is the intellectual life, that 
“happiness extends . . . just as far as contemplation does” because “the 
activity of God, which surpasses all others in blessedniess, must be con- 
templative.” For another, it stands in opposition to Newman’s later re- 
affirmation of the same claim that the aim of liberal education is intellec- 
tual excellence on its own account. In other words it seems that, while 
there are limits at which the student should stop in building competence 
in the fine or technological arts, there is none in developing excellence in 
the liberal or intellectual arts. This may be surprising. But the fact is that 
specialization in the liberal arts is not specialization at all because it is, 
paradoxically, specialization in breadth, that is specialization in theory 
or taking a view of things. 

By providing a concrete medium in which the liberal arts take on 
clearer meaning, the vocational arts can serve the liberal ones in yet a 
third way, this one epistemological. It has already been noted incidentally 
that we learn by doing. By doing we explore a kinesthetic dimension of 
knowledge. But if we are experimentalists, we do more than that. By act- 
ing and noting the consequences of our actions we test the truth of the 
hypotheses and principles on which we act. To give the liberal arts a 
concrete setting in a problem situation, then, serves more than merely the 
logical purpose of clear exposition. It does more than illustrate the al- 
ready known. It provides an important arena where the ambiguities 
which arise from confronting the genuine contingencies of life can be 
resolved by the critical test of experience. 

Sharpening Whitehead’s argument further, Dewey has put the matter 
very neatly when he says: 





. . there is no such thing as genuine knowledge and fruitful understanding 
except as the offspring of doing. The analysis and rearrangement of facts 
which is indispensable to the growth of knowledge and power of explanation 
and right classification cannot be attained purely mentally—just inside the 
head. Men have to do something to things when they wish to find out some- 
thing; they have to alter conditions. This is the lesson of the laboratory 
method and the lesson which all education has to learn.” 


Obviously the liberal or intellectual arts cannot always be practiced un- 
der laboratory conditions. Here is where the importance of the trend 
toward professional and technological studies in the liberal arts curricu- 
lum comes in. Short of the laboratory, they afford the handy practical 
situations where concepts developed in the liberal arts can be tried on for 
seize. 

IV 

We have seen three ways in which the historical drift of liberal edu- 
cation toward incorporating practical studies has tended to strengthen 
rather than to dilute the intellectual ingredient of a free man’s education. 
Can as much be said for the impact of this drift on the second dimension 
of a liberal education, its motivation? The answer will have to be ambi- 
valent, yes and no. It is use that prompts practical studies. As a result the 
student will expect them to bear fruit, to yield a return, to gain some ob- 
jective. Quite the contrary is the case with liberal ones. There nothing 
accrues of consequence beyond the using. The student studies the intel- 
lectual arts in aesthetic fashion simply because they are enjoyable and 
nothing else. 

This distinction between the useful and the aesthetic is a legitimate one 
and probably would pose no difficulty if it were not for the further as- 
sumption made by Newman, and Aristotle before him, that an education 
inspired by aesthetic motives is superior to one inspired for instrumental 
purposes. An excellent modern instance of this preference is to be found 
in Sir Walter Moberley’s Crisis in the University. One aspect of the crisis, 
the author finds, is the traditional tendency of the university to detach- 
ment from practical affairs. As a correction he argues for bringing the 
practical sort of education more nearly in balance with that pursued 
without sequel. Yet in spite of this good start toward redressing the tra- 
ditional imbalance, when Sir Walter confronts himself with the neces- 
sity of giving preference to one or the other sort of education, he comes 
down like academic generations before him on the side of knowledge 
pursued as an end in itself. Indeed he even lends a halo to this position. 
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On the one hand we welcome insistence that thinking should be responsible 
and should lead to action and engage the whole man rather than reflect a de- 
tached and merely speculative curiosity. On the other hand, the supreme 
Christian experience is not in action but in worship (which includes contem- 
plation and, even in a sense, enjoyment as well as action). For the Christian 
truth is one aspect of the being of God, and to treat with contumely the cult of 
truth for its own sake comes near to repudiating the cult of God for His own 
sake.” 


In spite of Moberley’s gesture toward broadening the motivational 
base of liberal education his final position is too narrow. It is too narrow 
on two grounds. In the first place it tends to be the professional ideal of 
a relatively small band, the guild of scholars and teachers. Although not 
intended to be restricted to this group, it nonetheless finds its stronghold 
among them. It is easy to understand why this group find themselves in 
almost undivided support of Sir Walter’s ultimate position. Men and 
women who have devoted their lives to the teaching of a subject natu- 
rally and easily fall esoterically in love with it. But are they therefore, 
justified in trying to make the great majority of students over in the 
image of their own stereotype? Especially when only a small percentage 
of the students will follow up their aesthetic interest in scholarship pro- 
fessionally, that is by becoming professors themselves? To ask the ques- 
tion is almost to answer it. Obviously there are other virtues besides the 
intellectual, important as they are. 

While students may have willingly embraced this image in the nine- 
teenth and preceding centuries, it has become increasingly clear in the 
twentieth that this is no longer the case. The drift of the liberal arts col- 
leges toward professional and technological studies betokens a serious 
shift in motivational point of view. You may say an aesthetic or worship- 
ful curiosity “ought” to appeal to students because the faculty knows 
the subtle values of liberal education better than they do. But this asser- 
tion is still too narrow because, in the second place, the drives released 
by practical studies, if not more lofty, are much more powerful than 
those released by aesthetic ends. The reason for this power is not far to 
seek. The relation between means and ends is so specific and concrete in 
the more practical studies as to be obvious to even average minds which 
admittedly are in a great majority in democracy’s colleges. Without 
much effort the average impatient youth can see what vocational studies 
are “good for” and consequently make a generous release of their energies 
to master them. By contrast, they drag their feet in pursuit of studies 
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which are “good on their own account” because this kind of good is 
vague and remote. It would seem a pedagogical blunder, not to tap 
powerful energies when they come readily to hand. 

The great majority of present students are going to be doers of the 
word. For them, consequently, the moral virtues will be fully as impor- 
tant if not more so than the intellectual ones. The moral virtues require an 
expert accommodation of means to ends. In spite of the precedence New- 
man and Hutchins assign to intellectual as against moral ends in the 
higher learning, it won’t do for such students while in college to hole up 
in an ivory tower just to contemplate the liberal arts. While there they 
must learn to form character, not just by contemplating their motives 
but by acting on them to see how they must be reshaped in the light of 
consequences. 

The great risk in basing motivation on a perception of the relation of 
means to ends is that the student will put forth only as much effort as is 
necessary to achieve his end or, as we say, just enough to “get by”. He 
has no evident drive here to achieve his end with such a maximum com- 
mand of the liberal arts that there will be a margin to spare. Excellence 
by itself fails to be a motive. He does not try to perfect his powers. In- 
stead of trying to perfect imperfect man, as someone has said, we content 
ourselves with trying to make imperfect man more comfortable. 

We cannot however stop at this point. The fault disclosed is not in- 
escapable. What we really need is an overriding purpose. If the purpose 
is great enough, the effort will be proportionate. We need a purpose 
which arouses the tumultuous desire for merging oneself with something 
beyond himself. Once this sense of value or purpose has been stirred it 
will impose on students incredible labors which they will gladly assume 
with a much higher than “get by” attitude. The abstract sense of perfec- 
tion or excellence by itself is not a great enough purpose. But it could be 
in a concrete setting. The Rockefeller Brothers Report on Education, 
The Pursuit of Excellence, does just this: it proposes to elicit the desire 
for excellence by facing the student with the gravity of the present 
world crisis.” In other words, excellence is not just an aesthetic end: it is 
a condition of survival. 

Seeing that professional and technological studies can not only give 
greater meaning to the liberal arts but also provide them with a more 
vivid motivation, we may conclude that there should be no lament to the 
question with which we started: “Are Liberal Arts Colleges Becoming 
Professional Schools?” While we have become accustomed to thinking 
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it is no office of the liberal arts to bake bread, we can now see that they 
must bake bread or their students will perish. 
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College Teaching in the 


First Iwo Years 


ORDWAY TEAD 


It’s often inadequate, the author suggests, because it 
fails to meet students “on the grounds of their 
own puzzlements and confusions” 


The problem of the effective transition from secondary school to college 
is not new. But its seriousness has been increased by the inevitable growth 
in college population. 

The elements of the problem are well identified and most of the correc- 
tives are on trial in one institution or another. Perhaps the greater need is 
to lay out a program in the light of the situation seen in the large, in rela- 
tion to the always relevant question: What do we expect our colleges to 
do? 

I propose therefore to say a few words on three topics: 


I. What is our problem here? 
II. What new approach is there in terms of a fresh consideration of what 


colleges are for? 
. What are some items in a program looking to smooth the shift from 


high school to college? 


What is our problem here? 

The familiar fact, so often repeated, is that over the nation the average 
drop-out in the first two college years is around fifty per cent. There are 
of course institutions where no such high rate prevails and it is in them 
that we may find suggestions as to the weakness of the rest. Here are some 
of the counts in the indictment. 

There is the widest possible variety among the entering class today in 


This article is adapted from an address given before the Western College Associa- 
tion at the University of Redlands, 26 February 1959. 
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IQ, social, economic and cultural backgrounds, thoroughness of high 
school preparation, native aptitudes and motives for going to college. To 
minister to this miscellaneous student body with new ways of breaking it 
down into homogeneous elements for teaching and learning is not easy. 
Also it becomes expensive. 

Where the college is away from home and a new life of greater per- 
sonal independence and freedom has to be established, it is not equally 
easy for every young person to make effective adjustments of time and 
energy. Where the student lives at home while in college, the psychologi- 
cal break is reduced but it is not absent. 

Typically the first two college years will reveal a relationship to 
teachers which is more impersonal and remote than is true in high school. 
The personal accessibility of teachers varies greatly and the university 
college tends to show a wider gap between teachers and students than 
the smaller, independent college. 

Generalization is not wholly fair but I conclude that the teaching of 
freshmen and sophomores is usually left to the younger, less knowledge- 
able instructors who are less aware and concerned about good teaching 
methods and sound learning processes than they should be. There is too 
much lecturing at students and too little effort to foster self-propulsive 
motives and methods of study. The aim of developing a capacity for 
independent, continuing study has been lost sight of. And rote-learning 
of inert and irrelevant ideas is far too typical. 

It is also my personal conviction that a five-course, fifteen-hour-a-week 
program is an invitation to diffusion of interest and ineffectual applica- 
tion. It requires an ability to organize one’s time and intellectual resources 
which many young people have not acquired and too often are not in- 
terested in acquiring. 

The variety of motives for being in college is not capitalized upon as it 
should be. There is nothing unacademic or non-intellectual about a strong 
vocational motivation. It can and does supply a powerful drive to many. 
And liberal arts teachers who deprecate, minimize or discourage such 
motives are guilty of a cultural snobbishness which is unfortunate. The 
general prescription should be to try to guide, elevate, enrich and focus 
all motives while maintaining a sound balance in time and subject matter 
between so-called liberal and vocational courses. What gives courses 
their distinctive motivational quality is less the subject being studied than 
the point of view from which the teacher teaches them. And that point 
of view would wisely be liberal with vocational overtones. 





A final inadequacy in many colleges is the counselling services, which 
are not staffed to reach back into the high schools and offer advice about 
junior and senior high school courses that will help to ease the transition. 

These several conditions can add up to a total situation of a virtual 
sink-or-swim challenge to the student. Yet, if these are substantially the 
dimensions of the problem, it is clearly possible to work on it construc- 
tively. 

It is appropriate to realize, however, that in the last analysis this transi- 
tion is part of a larger problem. And the problem merits being seen in its 
totality, especially as the enrolment plight of colleges brings the whole 
basic issue of the place and purpose of the college into prominent public 
view. Hence my next topic 


II 


What is the approach to college freshmen in terms of 
a fresh consideration of what colleges are for? 

I would first make explicit my disagreement with the view, which is 
essentially /aissez-faire, that a college can only be a reflection of the con- 
temporary culture and should not expect to rise higher than its social 


source in aspiration, purpose and standards of excellence. I shall urge that 
in addition to the culture-conserving and culture-transmitting roles there 
are the enriching and creative roles which under auspicious conditions 
supply leadership and light in the various areas where the human mind 
and spirit are at work. Such progress as a society like ours may be thought 
to make does after all derive from the contributions of those in numerous 
walks of life whose adult leadership has been grounded in a good college 
experience. Whether we consider engineers, lawyers, statesmen, profes- 
sors, business leaders, ministers, doctors or whomever else, the colleges 
of our land have put some impress upon them which is presumably in an 
enhancing and productive direction. Drop the colleges out of our culture 
and it would revert to a small-town level of bucolic trivia. 

And so I affirm that we have to entertain a higher level of expectancy 
for and from our colleges. We ask too little, we get too little, from them. 
And in some part you and I as educators have to assume the blame for 
this and set our sights higher. 

There will, I trust, be no disagreement that there is a certain body of 
knowledge (not too carefully defined), a variety of intellectual, emo- 
tional and motor skills, and certain attitudes of greater maturity, all of 
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which we have a right to expect from a college education. My point is 
that all of this is the minimum, and we have a right to ask and a duty to 
deliver more than these. At the least our aspiration, our processes and our 
end-results in the development of the selfhoods of our students should be 
toward a more positive, affirmative, productive, creative and reverential 
personality than we now typically turn out. 

Colleges continually elicit from students the responses: “This I remem- 
ber,” “This I know,” “This I understand.” But they do not dynamically 
go on to assure the desirable student rejoinder: “This I will do.” Aspects 
of commitment, of dedication, of involvement in worthy and responsible 
performance—these are too often lacking. If, as I believe, individual cre- 
ativity is a central value in the meaningfulness of life, the student has to 
be made to realize that there is a genuine reciprocity between his expres- 
sion of uniquely creative powers and the social contribution he is almost 
inevitably making through his own creative activity or at least is expected 
to make. What a generation ago was identified as “sacrificial service” as a 
major end and purpose is now to be interpreted in terms of self-fulfilment 
through self-subordination to creative and productive projects which 
have a transcendent quality of moral value beyond the purely personal. 

The dangers in current student moods, we are told, are those of desire 
to conform, to be secure, to be materially successful, to be a good “or- 
ganization man” or wife. And there is that in the characteristic minimal 
attention to the search for defensible life values in colleges, in the stress 
on logical positivism, on a crude scientism, on mechanical causality and a 
thorough-going determinism, which gives a certain academic support to 
a less than adventuresome college career in philosophic, religious or spir- 
itual directions. But I am not sure how much the students are to blame for 
this. 

College teachers by no means always ask the right questions. They fail 
to confront the tacit questions of the students which lie underneath the 
debonair surface front. Philosophical instruction as such tends to be ab- 
sorbed in technical problems which do not face out upon the student’s 
confusions. Indeed the typical curriculum does not pretend in the first 
two years to confront issues of this nature which are deeply on the stu- 
dents’ minds. And one major cause of poor adjustment to college is this 
failure of teachers to meet new students on the grounds of their own 
puzzlements and confusions. The right questions for teachers to ask are 
those which students want to put but find it hard to articulate. 

Said most simply, the transition into college requires that the college 
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address its instruction to what is in the students’ minds in the way of in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual curiosity. The perennial philosophic con- 
versation is being sought at this stage and if it can be pursued in sincerity 
and simplicity we will win over young people to further exploration. 

What, illustratively, are some of the questions and topics of the great 
conversations that our youth would and should share in as the heart of 
their initial college experience? 

Has life meaning? Does creative effort build in some permanent way? 
What is the significance of outer space to humanity? Why is democracy 
now operating at such a tension of defensiveness vis-a-vis other organized 
forces of human control? Can the human race learn to keep the peace 
without the suicidal hazards of atomic warfare? Is it possible to believe 
in a loving God? 

Philosophic enquiry can help to throw light upon these further ques- 
tions. What attitude or belief have I toward the governance of the uni- 
verse? What is man’s relation to a power, if any, beyond himself in some 
creative role, and is it a power for righteousness as man experiences it or 
not? What are the ways of man’s justifying his existence to himself? 
What is the role of his rational and free-ranging mind? What is the com- 
munal situation in terms of the mutual responsibility of man to man? 
What does democracy mean as a process and aspiration of human associa- 
tion? Is it true that human individuals are ends in themselves and never 
means to be manipulated to the ends of others? Is the attribute of indi- 
vidual creativity to be acknowledged as specially significant as an ap- 
proach to meaningful living? Is a faith in an all-encompassing being 
enough to enable me to face life with a sufficient confidence and assur- 
ance that, despite tragedy and any needful self-sacrifice, I can accept it? 

These are samples of the questions which today command the attention 
of alert and conscientious students. They are properly different in prac- 
tical focus and phrasing from the questions faced by those of us who are 
over forty. Today, I can testify, sensitive student concern is centered 
upon problems of race, of international and inter-racial relations, of 
world organization for peace, of the use of material abundance to minis- 
ter to spiritual enrichment. “Life consisteth not in the abundance of 
things which we possess” is a sentiment which is destined to be redis- 
covered by youth. Also pregnant with a fresh meaning is the phrase: 
“The Kingdom of God is within you.” 

My position is not in essence complicated. The college has a primary 





intellectual challenge. It bears upon the great areas of human experience 
as conveniently organized for instructional purposes. We need to know 
of nature and cosmos; of the relations of men in the complexities of a 
world society; of the aspirations and attainments of men as the great arts, 
religions, and philosophies have discerned them—namely in the humani- 
ties. 

The student appproaches human experience—of yesterday, toda y and, 
imaginatively, tomorrow—with a natural curiosity and wonder. By the 
time he or she is seventeen, unanswered questions have multiplied. And 
the wise college curriculum will pose these unanswered questions in the 
first two years. 

But the intellectual approach and the merely intellectual answers are 
not all the truth; and if colleges maintain their commitment to truth- 
seeking we must go farther as teachers in the objectives we exemplify. 
The heart has its reasons which the mind does not know, said Pascal, re- 
minding us of another dimension of our instructional responsibility. 

I can further pose my concern in two ways. What do we as adults want 
of our college graduates? 

We want a willingness to assume responsibility, and an eagerness to be 
productively creative, a capacity to function harmoniously in work, 
family and community. We want a sensitivity which can embody loyal- 
ty, magnanimity, perseverance and courage. We hope for a mood of 
cheerful and eager attack on life, an optimistic bias about life’s issues. We 
want, in short, strength of character along with acuity of mind. We want 
devotion to what students progressively come to understand as good and 
true and beautiful. 

And second, what do the students themselves want? 

My estimate is that they want direction and clarity about their own 
purposes, conviction about life’s meaning and a solution of our blatant 
inconsistencies between declared aims and current action. They have not 
usually until the upper college years shaped their bewilderments into ex- 
plicit philosophic or theological terms. But implicitly the world’s peren- 
nial philosophic and theological problems are theirs and only the ways of 
phrasing are unique to them. 

Students want, need and expect out of colleges some approximate ori- 
entation toward a philosophy of life and toward a religion of sorts. The 
one is a reflective approach to life’s questions. And the religious demand 
is for a recognition of some all-encompassing awareness, some formative 
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power, some over-all lawgiver and body of law at once natural and di- 
vine. As Gandhi once said, “the law and the lawgiver are identical.” 

What we too ask of our college graduates is the embodying into living 
principles of what is a cogent philosophy of life, of a convinced attitude 
toward positive, open-ended, creative living, of a reverence for life which 
has a moral sense and a religious quality. I here ask nothing new: I merely 
recast cur demand upon our youth into more universal language, today 
more urgent in the world scene than ever before and more appealing to 
them because stripped of sectarian doctrine. 

I cannot spell out all the implications here: I can only suggest that in the 
sciences, in history, in literature, in technology, in religion, the searching 
human questions are implicitly already all posed. If they are not asked by 
the teacher, that is because he has no philosophical bent, and the student 
is still too timid and too innocent to pose them. Every subject, I must 
underscore, is capable of being approached periodically with its philo- 
sophic presuppositions, overtones and insights, or the teacher is remiss, 
thin and ephemeral in his handling of subject-content. And by philo- 
sophic I mean here this dual concern—one for rational justification and 
clarification and the other for the willingness to dedicate oneself to action 
on behalf of the religious and moral commitment. 

We need occasional reminders of the profound truth of Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s well-known position. For he has said: 


Education must lead to a philosophy of life. It makes no difference that any 
philosophy will be imperfect and that experience will modify at least its de- 
tails. But it is only common sense that if a man is to take any share in governing 
the world (and in democratic societies all are expected to do this), he should 
have some estimate of it, some idea of values. If, as Plato says elsewhere, he 
cannot discover certain truth, he should “take the best and most probable of 
human theories and let this be the raft on which he sails through life.” 


The questions that inquiring youth asks of life are capable of handling 
within the traditional curricular subjects if the teacher has the desire and 
imagination. Every subject has its philosophy and its “moral” framework, 
namely the examination of its assumptions, its relations to other fields, its 
special illumination upon the responsible living of life. Education exists 
to illuminate the processes of life that it may be better lived. The aca- 
demic subjects are only administratively convenient tools for achieving 
more wieldy units of discussion. I repeat, education is to confront our 
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questions, doubts, misunderstandings, incapacities and hopes about the 
living of life; and if it is not so designed—and it now is not—it has to be 
put on the track of this primary and rewarding purpose. And when it is 
on that track there will be a remarkable lessening of the problems of how 
to go from school to college without a traumatic experience. 


Ill 


What follows for the college program? 

In the interest of compactness, I offer my thoughts propositionally and 
without elaborate supporting argument, hoping that my points will have 
some persuasiveness in their own right. 

1. Freshmen students should have the best teachers in the college. Any- 
one can guide well-motivated seniors, but only devoted and skilled 
teachers can enlist the positive motives of hesitant newcomers to the 
campus. 

2. The freshman students should be given not more than three sub- 
jects at one time. These should be broad but searching. Models of meth- 
ods from Columbia, Amherst, Swarthmore, Michigan State and so forth 
are at hand. Subjects should be so handlec as to be provocative to new 
students, so that the final two years can be devoted to tackling the an- 
swers to the problems encountered in the first two years. A full half of 
the battle here is the arousing of students to extend themselves toward 
new intellectual and spiritual heights. 

But this takes our best teachers as well as carefully selected and mean- 
ingful subject-matter. And if those whom we regard as our best teachers 
want only to teach senior seminars, it behooves us to redefine what we 
mean by our best teachers. I shall define them as those who grasp the 
truth that the enquiring freshman mind is at the most challenging level 
of intellectual growth to confront and has an open, eager, unspoiled 
curiosity. 

These best teachers will as an aspect of good teaching invoke a 
variety of classroom methods. For there is clearly no one right teaching 
method. Variety is in order—lectures, recitation, discussion, Socratic 
questioning, reports on readings, term papers, motion pictures and so 
forth. If the teacher is on his toes intellectually, the student will tend to 
be likewise. 

4. We need in many colleges to invest more heavily in the personal 
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guidance program. The guidance activity is increasingly pushing back 
into the secondary school, and if students can be helped in the last two 
high school years to take the right courses the transition to college can 
be greatly facilitated. One prescription is to do everything possible to 
encourage students to come to the college for conferences as early in 
their secondary school career as possible. When we realize that today 
there is wide searching for guidance from hundreds of parents with a 
non-college background—on courses, on vocation, on finances, on per- 
sonal growth—we should sense the need for more generous staffing of 
positions in this now critical area. 

5. If the freshman is to get his affirmative results most rapidly, there is 
a total atmosphere or climate with which the college should strive to sur- 
round him. This implies a program of total solicitude for the attractive- 
ness of the learning. I have recently written a small book on this subject 
called The Climate of Learning.’ Hence | pass it by here with only this 
mention, despite its basic importance in any program to involve freshmen 
early in the purposes of the college. What it comes down to essentially 
is the college’s well-established reputation for an expectancy of good 
hard work together with the student’s realization that the price of stay- 
ing in college is good hard work on issues he sees as important. 

Widespread use should be made of the examinations for advanced 
standing already successfully employed in a few colleges. This seems to 
me more important than the admission of qualified students to college 
after three high-level secondary school years. The basic objective here 
is for the college freshman to find that he is not repeating old stuff but 
is being challenged by the issues of life that strike home to his concern as 
a maturing person. 

Also the marking systems of different teachers need periodic scrutiny 
to see if they are encouraging or discouraging the best work of which 
each student is capable.’ 

6. A liberal education should not ignore the rightful vocational in- 
terests of students. The problem is to keep a preponderance of so-called 
liberal courses and to be sure that all courses are taught in a liberal spirit 
in the context of their place in our culture. Within limits it is the point of 
view of the instruction rather than the specific course subject which is 
the important consideration. But recognition of the strength of the voca- 
tional motive is essential and can help greatly to hold underclassmen in 
college through the four years. 

7. There has to be greater emphasis by administrators and teachers on 
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training students to become more self-propulsive and independent in the 
pursuit of their educational career. The time is overdue to conduct in- 
struction with progressively greater stress on the student’s autonomous 
effort, once he has mastered in the freshman year the art of individual 
study. One of the noteworthy tendencies typical of most present studies 
and experiments in the colleges is recurrent highlighting of the early 
training of students in the art of effective ‘earning and independent en- 
quiry. Just as soon as the freshman becomes aware that the active respon- 
sibility for survival in college is upon his shoulders, and that his success 
is not due to being perennially talked at but to being active on his own 
intellectual and vocational behalf, the drop-out rate will fall with as- 
tonishing speed. 

8. A periodic effort should be made by teachers to infuse the content 
of all courses with value judgements. What is valuable in what I am 
studying? Why? How are values determined? These are the student’s 
rightful, indeed pressing, queries; and every teacher has the obligation to 
articulate his own value criteria in persuasive, intellectual ways. 

9. In the formal religious area, finally, I venture only that in colleges 
public and private we need to assure a wider and more sympathetic 
understanding of the historic religious contribution—institutional and 
personal. Our excessive institutional secularism today is a legalistic lean- 
ing over backwards. The problem is not adequately interpreted in terms 
of the literalness of church-state separation. For it is always appropriate 
for any teacher to reflect upon his subject in a philosophic way and in a 
reverential and committed spirit. No worthy scholarship can be separated 
from some moral and spiritual significance unless this is done deliberately 
by the teacher. If public campuses are bleak on the side of the spiritual, 
it is in good part because in the choosing of new teachers the qualities of 
spiritual commitment in the broadest and most universal sense are not 
sought and are not encouraged. 

Clearly also one phase of the deeper involvement of entering students 
is to make the overt practice of religious expression and worship pos- 
sible. Teachers might well give more open approval to the convictions of 
moral and spiritual values which young persons bring with them to col- 
lege and which would be reinforced if they saw them embodied by their 
teachers. It may not be easy to achieve but what we should like to culti- 
vate in the growing student is what someone has called an inner serenity 
and a divine discontent. 

In conclusion, I see no good in pointing an accusing finger at the high 
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school. I have tried to show that our own sins of omission and commission 
give us plenty to worry about. If we will do our part as individuals, as 
institutions and as educational associations, the problem may not melt 
away but its proportions can be greatly reduced. 


a RW. Livingstone, “Plato and the Training of Character,” The Educational 


Forum, November 1958, p. 12. 
2. Ordway Tead, The Climate of Learning, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958. 


3. See Max Marshall, “This Thing Called Evaluation,” The Educational Forum, 
November 1958. 





A Second-Class Education 
for Millions > 


RAY C. MAUL 


If present trends continue, that’s just what we'll have, 
warns the author. His evidence: some newly gathered 
statistics on the availability—or lack—of properly 
trained college teachers 


“It seems clear that the institutions of higher education will not be 
staffed with the needed number of competent teachers unless their finan- 
cial resources are vastly expanded. With a continuance of the present 
level of support the employing officer has no alternative but to choose 
between an insufficient number and an inferior quality of new teachers.” 

Thus concludes a comprehensive report by the Research Division of 


the National Education Association concerning the need for and supply 
of teachers in all types of institutions of higher education. The nation- 
wide survey, third in the biennial series, brings out the fact that almost 
all universities, colleges and junior colleges are being forced each year to 
induct into full-time instructional service a group of persons with less 
formal preparation than their immediate predecessors. The further fact 
stands out that lack of funds to compete, rather than the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of qualified persons in the general population, is the major 
handicap of most institutions. The evidence is now at hand that a majority 
of the most comprehensively educated scholars cannot be attracted to 
classroom service in institutions of higher education. Only a handful of 
“prestige” universities are building up the scholarship of their teaching 
staffs: in the great majority of institutions the average level of academic 
attainment of the whole staff is being pulled down by the employment 
of new teachers each year with below-average backgrounds. 

These are indeed sobering charges. They lead to the question: “Will 
millions of future students receive a second-class education?” 

In addition to an analysis of the major findings of the investigation, the 
report provides an estimate of the number of new full-time teachers 
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needed each year through the next decade. The estimate is based upon 
these six assumptions: 


1) The 1958-59 enrolment of 3,250,000 will probably expand to as many as 
6,150,000 in 1969-70. 

2) The present instructional staff of 250,000 should expand to as many as 
390,500 in 1969-70. 
The present student-teacher ratio of 13 to 1 may be extended to about 
16to 1. 
In seeking fuller utilization of available staff, these four elements require 
first consideration: (a) The future role of the junior college; (b) the use 
of television and other equipment; (c) the concept of the “standard load”; 
(d) a possible decrease in the number of courses offered. 
The need for replacement will be constant throughout the decade at about 
six per cent per year. 
Despite the present clamor for more concentration in the sciences, mathe- 
matics and the foreign languages, the distribution of total staff among the 
teaching fields will remain about the same. 


If these assumptions are sound—if enrolments increase 89 per cent and 
if the instructional staff can be increased as much as 56 per cent—will the 
institutions be able to attract the required 346,800 competent teachers 
between the present moment and 1970? Or will an increasing number of 


institutions be forced to make further sacrifices in quality in order to 
obtain the desired numbers? And if so, which institutions will suffer most 
severely? 

Stated another way, will the few most soundly financed institutions 
siphon off the most comprehensively prepared candidates who are avail- 
able, to the increasing embarrassment of the institutions least able to com- 
pete in the open market? And will this lead to a lower quality of instruc- 
tion for the large majority of students not attending the few institutions 
with greatest resources? 

Surely the criteria by which we identify the “competent” teacher are 
numerous; no one characteristic sets him apart. But the one single meas- 
ure we can apply with absolute objectivity is the extent to which the 
teacher is formally prepared—his scholarship attainments as indicated by 
degrees held or credits earned beyond the baccalaureate level. Certainly 
this measure has its limitations (who does not know the Ph.D. holder 
who leaves much to be desired as a teacher? ) but it is the only criterion 
we can apply in a uniform manner. And certainly we agree that the in- 
creasing complexity of the teacher’s responsibility keeps the spotlight on 
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the increasing need for more extended formal preparation. Of course we 
want the many desirable personal qualities of the effective teacher, but 
all of them together cannot substitute for scholarship. 

The crucial question, then, is this: Must all but a few institutions recon- 
cile themselves to a continuation of the present trend? 

This present trend is almost crystal clear. The series of NEA studies 
now provides specific data on the academic status of new teachers em- 
ployed during each of the past six years by universities and colleges, and 
during the past two years by junior colleges. Also now available for the 
first time is the occupational distribution of doctoral graduates (of the 
past four years) on a field-by-field basis. 

In the report all new teachers’ are divided into these four groups: 


1) Holders of the earned doctor’s degree 

2) Those with at least one year of advanced credit beyond the master’s degree 
3) Holders of the master’s degree 

4) Those with less than the master’s degree. 


The universities and colleges are divided into these nine groups: 


1) State universities 

2) Nonpublic universities 

3) Municipal universities 

4) Land-grant colleges 

5) State colleges 

6) Teachers colleges 

7) Nonpublic colleges of more than 1,000 enrolment 
8) Nonpublic colleges of 500-999 enrolment 

9) Nonpublic colleges under 500 enrolment. 


Over the whole period of six years covered by the report the propor- 
tion of new full-time teachers employed by institutions in each of these 


nine types’ who entered service holding the doctor’s degree varied as 


follows: 


1) State universities, from 24.8 to 29.8 per cent 

2) Nonpublic universities, from 32.5 to 34.9 per cent 

3) Municipal universities, from 25.7 to 33.1 per cent 

4) Land-grant colleges, from 21.1 to 28.7 per cent 

5) State colleges, from 18.1 to 25.8 per cent 
Nonpublic colleges: 

6) Teachers colleges, 15.7 to 21.2 per cent 

7) 1,000 plus enrolment, from 17.2 to 23.0 per cent 


/ 





8) 500-999 enrolment, from 18.4 to 22.9 per cent 
9) Under s00 enrolment, from 17.9 to 19.9 per cent. 


The impact of the introduction of these new teachers is clear. In certain 
types of institutions a good one of every three holds the doctor’s degree: 
in certain other types of institutions not quite one of every five new full- 
time teachers is at this high level of scholarship attainment. A continuance 
of this employment policy over a period of years would make for a fur- 
ther widening of the gap already existing between the most favored and 
the least favored institutions in terms of financial resources. 

In addition to the wide range among the nine types of institutions (in 
their ability to attract new teachers with comprehensive preparation) 
there is a wide field-by-field range in the academic backgrounds of new 
teachers entering service. More than one half of the new teachers of psy- 
chology hold the doctor’s degree, with scarcely more than one in twenty 
at the bottom of the four-level scale of preparation. Almost one half of 
those entering service in the biological sciences and the physical sciences 
hold the doctor’s degree, but the proportion drops to one of every three 
in the social sciences, just over one of every four in the foreign languages, 
one of every five in mathematics, and only about one of every eight in 
English. Moreover the new teachers in mathematics and English who 
start full-time college teaching without having earned the master’s degree 
are almost as numerous as the new teachers in these fields who hold the 
doctor’s degree. The percentages at the high and low levels of prepa- 
ration in selected fields for the past two years are shown in Table 1. 

The over-all national figures provide a basis for the employing offi- 
cials in each institution to compare local employment practices with the 
general trend. In many institutions past records have been searched and 
field-by-field comparisons of year-by-year changes have been made. The 
extent to which a lowering of local standards has been condoned in re- 


cent years sometimes comes as a surprise even to the officials having 


major responsibility for employment policy. 

All of the foregoing report applies only to “full-time” teachers, de- 
fined as full-time employees of the institution with major, but not neces- 
sarily exclusive, assignments in classroom instruction. Administrative of- 
ficers who carry minor assignments in teaching are not included. 

And more significant, perhaps, is the fact that all part-time employees 
are completely excluded. The report shows that part-time teachers play 
a widely varying role in the employment policies and practices of the 
nine types of institutions. At one extreme are the nonpublic universities 





Table 1 


Percentage entering service with 
_ Less than 
Field Doctor’s degree master’s degree 
1957-$8 1958-59 1957-58 1958-59 

Psychology 54.0 51.7 5.8 5.6 
Biological sciences 53-6 49.0 12.4 8.9 
Physical sciences 48.5 443 13.9 17.2 
Social sciences 35-9 33-6 7.6 7.6 
Foreign languages 31.4 26.9 15.5 15.4 
Mathematics 20.7 19.9 20.9 20.6 
English 16.8 13.6 13.2 12.2 
Fine arts 10.0 9.2 18.8 22.5 
All fields . . 25.3 23.8 21.8 20.8 


which, as a group, employ almost as many part-time as full-time teachers. 
The reasons, of course, are clear: graduate students are immediately 
available and are strong candidates for part-time employment, and these 
larger institutions are usually in or near metropolitan areas where persons 
engaged in other occupations are available for nominal assignments. 
Many liberal arts colleges, on the other hand, enjoy neither of these 
sources of a supplementary supply. 

Thus the apparent superiority of the entire instructional staff in cer- 
tain types of institutions may be unduly pointed up in the report beyond 
the true circumstances. Unhappily, little or nothing is known about the 
academic status and general qualifications of more than 50,000 persons 
known to be engaged in teaching university and college classes as a secon- 
dary occupational interest. And since the largest group—graduate stu- 
dents— may usually be found in charge of freshman classes, it may be as- 
sumed that the number of students affected is disproportionately large. 

Many more facts are needed before we can fairly assess the quality of 
the opportunities for higher education now available. And even more 
perplexing is the challenge to evaluate the opportunities which will un- 
fold in the years ahead to an ever-growing number of applicants for 
admission. 

1. A “new teacher” is defined as one who was not regularly employed the preced- 
ing year as a university or college teacher. This includes inexperienced teachers and 
also those returning after an absence of one or more years. 

2. There is wide variation, of course, among the individuai institutions of each 
type; it is possible to identify a few institutions employing practically no new 
teachers without the doctor’s degree. 
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Retirement Planning in Private 


Colleges and Universities 


WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH 


Colleges may not pay the best salaries in the world, 
but this study shows that they are now doing 

a remarkably good job of providing financial security 
for their retired employees 


Ten years ago the Association of American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors, through a joint committee, made a 
thorough study of the retirement practices and plans of colleges and uni- 
versities. The committee report discussed retirement policies and pre- 
sented a Statement of Principles on Academic Retirement, subsequently 
adopted by Aaup and aac as recommended policy for colleges and uni- 
versities. Since its inception the joint recommendation with its subse- 
quent amendments has served as a definitive guide to the establishment of 
an appropriate retirement plan or the improvement of an existing plan. 

What has happened in college and university retirement planning since 
the Statement of Principles was first endorsed? This article sorts out the 
provisions of retirement planning in private colleges and universities 
from the broader statistics of a recent parent study.’ This is done so that 
administrators, faculty committees and trustees of privately supported 
institutions can more easily discover and consider what their counter- 
parts are doing about the same kinds of problems in retirement planning. 
Administrators of publicly supported institutions may observe the de- 
cisions made by the private colleges. While many publicly supported 
colleges and universities can make their own decisions as to type of re- 
tirement plan, retirement age and the other provisions of a good plan, 
many others are restricted by state laws or are incorporated in retirement 
systems for public employees or elementary and secondary school 


teachers and so do not have free choice. 
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Social Security . 

In 1950 no staff members of colleges and universities were covered by 
federal Social Security. In that year the joint report of AauP-Aac recom- 
mended participation by the colleges in Social Security, thus reflecting 
the shift in sentiment that had occurred among educators since the fed- 
eral plan was inaugurated in 1935. 

January 1951 was the first date the priate colleges and universities 
could come under the federal program. It was not until January 1954 that 
publicly supported colleges and universities whose staff members were 
already covered by retirement systems could join the program. Now, as 
we enter 1960, 97 per cent of the private colleges and universities and 84 
per cent of the publicly supported institutions are covered by Social 
Security. No large private institution is included among those not cov- 
ered; the few institutions not covered are the smaller ones, usually with a 
serious financial problem, where a choice had to be made between Social 
Security and an existing retirement system, or where trustees, administra- 
tion or staff members had strong philosophical objections to the federal 
program. 

Social Security benefits are, quite properly, minimal benefits and by no 
means sufficient in themselves to meet the needs of college faculty mem- 
bers. Introduction of the federal benefits, however, has had a major ef- 
fect on improving the security of the academic profession. This has come 
about through the fact that the benefits, compared with taxes paid, are 
heavily weighted for the person nearing retirement who has only re- 
cently been covered by Social Security. This has helped to compensate 
for inflationary developments which reduced the purchasing power of 
retirement benefits for college staff members retiring in the early 1950’s. 
Furthermore the weighting of the benefits in favor of lower-paid persons 
and the extension of benefits to all employees of colleges and universities 
was of great advantage to the nonacademic employee and to the lower 
academic ranks. The provision of substantial survivor benefits was also 
of significance, particularly to the staff members of the three fourths of 
the colleges and universities that in 1950 had no group life insurance plan, 
and also for colleges having life insurance plans providing only modest 
benefits. The later addition of total disability benefits providing a month- 
ly income for an individual above age 50 who is totally disabled helps to 
fill another area of need. 
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Growth of Retirement Planning in Private Colleges 

In 1948 there were about 330 college retirement plans in operation in 
the private colleges and universities, or in about 50 per cent of such insti- 
tutions. In 1959, 490, or about 70 per cent of the private colleges and 
universities (employing 88 per cent of the teachers in private higher edu- 
cation), had such plans. Of the remaining privately supported colleges 
and universities, 84 indicate that they have no retirement plan and 117 
did not provide information. Thus it is seen that the vast majority of pri- 
vate colleges and universities have established formal retirement systems 
covering their staff members. Table 1 analyzes the group of 490 institu- 
tions that have plans, according to type of institution and type of plan. 


Table 1 
Private 
Private Liberal Arts 

Type of Plan Total Per cent Universities Colleges 
TIAA-CREF 388 79.2 46 342 
Church 30 6.1 28 
Agency Company 46 9.4 38 
Self-Administered 11 22 7 
No Answer as to Type 15 3.1 14 


Total 490 100.0 


Provisions of Retirement Plans in Private Colleges 

The development of college pension planning now spans a period of 
almost sixty years and dates from the original grant by Andrew Carnegie 
to establish a free pension system for the private colleges, through the 
establishment of Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) 
in 1918, the extension of Social Security to the colleges in the early 1950's 
and the establishment of the College Retirement Equities Fund (crer) 
in 1952. The joint aaup-aac statement of 1950 thus reflects what had 
developed as a good retirement practice in the colleges up to the late 
1940's and, with the later amendments, offers a set of guideposts for the 
future. 

Required Participation. The joint committee recommended that the 
retirement plan should “be participated in by all full-time faculty mem- 
bers who have attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30.” 

At present the vast majority of colleges and universities require par- 
ticipation in the retirement plan and most of them use the recommended 
age of 30, so that the youngest academicians trying their professional 
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wings for the first time are not brought prematurely into the plan, but 
those who are reasonably committed to an academic life are. The typical 
provision in the private colleges and universities is that participation in 
the retirement plan will be required of all eligibles after one, two or three 
years, depending on the college’s decision, and the attainment of age 30. 

It was not until the last twenty years that compulsory participation in 
retirement plans was considered necessary, but the maturing of early 
college retirement systems in recent years shows that it was wishful 
thinking to believe that all or even a substantial majority of college staff 
members would make adequate provision for their old age if left to their 
own devices. Partly as a protection for those people who do enter the plan 
and partly to protect the administration of the college, its students, other 
faculty members and alumni, the system of compulsory participation in 
retirement plans has grown up. Compulsory participation, of course, has 
generally been a condition of employment in public service, including 
those colleges and universities covered by public retirement systems. In 
the private colleges with retirement plans at the present time, something 
over 85 per cent have compulsory plans and a fair number of those that 
have voluntary plans nevertheless use considerable sales efforts to en- 
courage their staff members to join as soon as eligible. Quite a few insti- 
tutions with compulsory retirement plans permit voluntary participation 
before age 30, for instance. Many colleges waive the waiting period for 
people who come to the college with acceptable existing retirement con- 
tracts already in force from some other educational institution. 


Table 2 


Classes of Employees Covered by Retirement Plan, 


Privately Supported Colleges and Universities 
Per cent 


Substantially All Employees 7 36.1 
Faculty, Administrative Officers, 

Clerical and Secretarial 18.4 
Faculty and Administrative Officers 35.1 
Faculty Only 9.0 
No Answer as to Classes Covered 1.4 


Total 100.0 


Classes of Employees Covered. The aaup-aac recommendations dis- 
cuss retirement provisions pertinent to all persons classified as faculty 
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members. Other classes of employees, such as administrative officers and 
nonacademic staff members, are usually brought into the regular faculty 
retirement plan, but the higher turnover and nonprofessional status of 
the nonacademic staff members may dictate variations in certain of the 
plan provisions for this group. While this article does not discuss these 
special points, Table 2 is offered from the 1959 study to describe the 
classes of employees at the private colleges and universities that are cov- 
ered by the institution’s retirement plan. 

The Retirement Age. The joint AAup—-AAc Committee gave special and 
careful consideration to what should be the retirement age policy of 
the colleges. Its principal recommendation is that “the institution should 
have a fixed and relatively late retirement age, the same for teachers and 
administrators . . . . the desirable retirement age would appear to be from 
67 to 70.” With regard to service after the fixed retirement age, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation is as follows: “the recall of teachers un retired 
status should be without tenure and on an annual appointment. Such re- 
call should be used only where the services are clearly needed and where 
the individual is in good mental and physical health. It may be for part or 
for full time. Such recall should be rare where the retirement age is as late 
as 70.” 

Table 3 shows the retirement ages in effect in the private colleges and 
universities. 

it is not an easy matter to choose the retirement age for a college or 
university. There is no existing formula that will at once deal equitably 
with all persons involved, solve all administrative problems and utilize 
the talents of older staff members to their fullest. Perhaps sometime we 
shall have developed yardsticks to measure physiological age as nicely 
as we now measure chronological age—to measure mental elasticity, ar- 
tistic and scientific awareness, sensitivity to the problems of youth, and 
the variety of capacities that make up the good teacher—but as yet we 
have no such tests as criteria for retirement. The judgment of the staff 
member about his own capacities will often differ from that of his stu- 
dents, colleagues or superiors. While this tends to be true at any age, it 
seems to be an especially critical problem at the upper ages. 

A proper age for retirement at colleges and universities actually seems 
to span only about five years. As shown by Table 3, the vast majority of 


colleges use some age from 65 to 70 and of these a substantial majority— 


some 75 per cent—permit extensions in service from the earliest date 
upon W hich normal retirement occurs. 
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In some respects the flexibility of retirement ages in the colleges is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of their retirement plans. In addition 
to the flexibilities in the retirement age itself, permitting utilization of 
academic talent on a continuing basis at the employing institution, there 
is an added effort in the college world that is rarely found in other fields 
of employment. This is the willingness to employ persons already retired 
from other institutions. Nearly two thirds of the private colleges and 
universities have indicated that they employ retired persons from other 
institutions. 

In 1957 a major effort to help in utilization of retired professors was 
instituted under the aegis of the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors. A Ford Foundation 
grant to the two associations established the Retired Professors Registry 
as a listing service to bring colleges and retired academic talent together 
to their mutual advantage. This, of course, is added to the individual ef- 
forts of many of the colleges and universities to seek out able talent at 
the higher ages. 

The emphasis on flexibility in this article and the substantial propor- 
tion of extension provisions reflected in Table 3 should not obscure the 
fact that many of the colleges permitting extensions are careful to explain 
to staff members that extensions beyond the normal retirement age are 
not automatic or a matter of right but are to be decided upon individually 
in each case by the board of trustees. Here extensions are in the nature of 
exceptions to the rules for fixed retirement. Approximately 10 per cent 
of the private colleges and universities provide for no extensions at all 
but use a flat and fixed retirement age; among the public colleges and 
universities this figure rises to 20 per cent. While fixed retirement ages 
prevent the selective use of continuing talents among older faculty mem- 
bers, they do avoid certain problems. The view of college trustees and 
officials who prefer to apply a fixed retirement age to all alike with no 
provision for extension of service is that this fixed age should be fairly 
high, say 70 years. The use of an arbitrary age may deprive the college of 
some men who are in possession of their full capacities; it may delay the 
retirement of others too long. But a fixed retirement age avoids claims of 
favoritism or of discrimination, it is easy to administer, it opens on sched- 
ule expected promotions for younger faculty and it enables each staff 
member to plan with precision the many important changes he must 


make when retiring from a work-centered life. 





Vesting of Retirement Benefits 

No matter what benefit levels are incorporated into a retirement plan, 
the plan cannot do its job if, at one or more points in his career, the fac- 
ulty member must forfeit any of his accrued benefits. “The committee 
wishes to emphasize,” said the 1950 AAUP—AAC report, “ what it means 
by full vesting in the individual of the contributions made in his name. 
The plan should be such that if an individual dies before becoming an 
annuitant his beneficiaries or estate will get the full accumulation, with 
interest, of his own and the institution’s contribution. If the individual 
should withdraw or be dismissed from the institution before retirement, 
the full accumulation with interest of these contributions should be 
vested in him to become the basis of an annuity upon retirement, or, in 
case of prior death, of a death benefit.” 

A corollary to the full vesting of retirement benefits is a provision to 
make sure that the accumulated funds are used for their intended purpose 
and not dissipated; this assurance is achieved through the committee 
recommendation that the retirement system “be such that the individual 
may not withdraw his equity in cash but only in the form of an annuity.” 

Vesting thus means that an increment in the future retirement benefit 
occurs for each period of academic service, that each employer makes a 
retirement contribution in relation to the individual’s service and that the 
accumulating benefit goes with the individual whenever he changes jobs. 

Extent of Vesting in the College World. Transferable pension rights 
for college professors have been an integral part of their retirement ar- 
rangements for more than half a century. The Carnegie free pension 
system provided for interchange of staff members without loss of pen- 
sion rights among a necessarily restricted list of institutions. Later it was 
decided to extend the idea of full vesting and mobility of academic talent 
by funding retirement income expectations through a separate company, 
riAa, issuing fully vested annuity contracts owned by staff members. 

Full vesting of all normal retirement benefits, death benefits and bene- 
fits upon retirement for disability, is found in by far the majority of pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities. Almost all of them are cov- 
ered by the transferable Social Security benefits; 80 per cent of those that 
have retirement plans fund them with the fully vested and transferable 
contracts of TIAA and creF, and a number of those with other types 
of retirement systems also provide immediate full vesting. Vesting pro- 
visions also cover staff members in many of the publicly supported col- 
leges and universities, but not as extensively as among private institutions. 
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Of the publicly supported colleges and universities, four fifths are cov- 
ered by Social Security and one fourth by the T1aa—creF system. But 
most of the publicity supported colleges and universities are included in 
state teacher or public employee retirement systems, which frequently 
provide no vesting prior to the earliest date upon which retirement bene- 
fits are available or may delay vesting until after five to twenty years of 
service. In this respect these public institutions are much more in a class 
with industry, business and state governments than they are with the aca- 
demic world where transferability of academic talent is an accepted 
practice. 

An essential strength of the American educational system is the mobil- 
ity of its professional personnel. The type of intellectual work performed 
by the academician is not only transferable but is well nurtured in a 
variety of academic climates. The interchange of ideas, experiences and 
stimuli accomplished by the movement of academic personnel among 
colleges, universities, research organizations, foundations, and to some 
extent governmental and industrial employment, has much to do with the 
vitality of higher education. The universality of principles and ideas in 
the physical and social sciences, in the humanities and the arts, recog- 
nizes no barriers; restrictions on the movement or professional develop- 
ment of persons responsible for research and instruction in these fields 
can only stunt their professional competence and the vigor and flexibility 
of their thinking. 

In a great deal of private industry and in much governmental employ- 
ment the individual who seeks a professional career had better choose 
his first employer with great care. Unless he is willing to commit himself 
to many years of work for one employer, he is likely to lose a substantial 
amount of his earned retirement income upon any change of jobs. The 
contrasting treatment of the individual in the educational world and in 
other employment with respect to retirement benefits is becoming wide- 
ly known among educators and is one of the important inducements in 
attracting capable people to the profession. Obviously care should be 
taken to indicate that full vesting is not universal in the college world and 
that the individual should make a careful check as to this provision among 
his possible employers. 


Adequacy of Retirement Benefits 
The joint AAUP-AAc committee gave careful consideration to how 
large the benefits of a college retirement plan should be. The recommen- 
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dation states that the retirement system should provide a life annuity, 
including Social Security benefits, “equivalent in purchasing power to 
approximately so per cent of the average salary over the last ten years of 
service, if retirement is at 70, and a somewhat higher percentage if the 
fixed retirement age is younger.” 

This recommendation was made in the context of benefits for a man or 
woman who enters the retirement plan at about age 30 and serves until 
retirement in one or more educational institutions having fully vested 
plans. A generally recommended benefit level cannot of course be ex- 
pected to fit exactly the needs of each participant. Personal responsibili- 
ties and living habits differ and, furthermore, the amount of the annuity 
in a particular case will vary according to the age of employment, the 
age at retirement, the type of annuity selected at retirement and other 
factors. Thus, while the committee’s recommendation seeks adequate 
retirement benefits as a general objective, it assumes that the individual 
must accept responsibility for making additional annuity provisions if 
his needs are greater than the average or his benefits smaller. “It is clear,” 
the AAUP-AAC report concluded, “that colleges cannot treat the provi- 
dent less generously than the improvident, take account of whose tastes 
are expensive and whose simple, tell the bachelor he should have had 
children or underwrite alimony. Everything beyond a certain minimum 
amount must be cared for by the individual.” 

Purchasing Power Protection. The need to protect the retirement in- 
come from erosion of its purchasing power is explicit in the Statement of 
Principles. In the colleges, which are far ahead of business, industry and 
government in providing purchasing power protection during retire- 
ment, this is generally achieved through the variable annuity of the Col- 
lege Retirement Equities Fund. At present something over 95 per cent of 
the goo colleges, universities, foundations, independent schools and scien- 
tific and research organizations which have retirement plans with TIAA 
permit staff members to participate in the creF variable annuity based 
on common stock investments. Participation, and the proportion of indi- 
viduals choosing the variable annuity, continue to increase, so that a sub- 
stantial proportion of college staffs are now covered. 

The creF portion of the individual’s retirement annuity builds into 
the plan an opportunity of increasing dollar benefits at a time when in- 
flation might otherwise reduce the purchasing power of the retirement 
income. Up to half of the annuity premium may be paid to crer, which 
invests wholly in common stocks. The remaining premium goes to the 
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fixed-dollar T1Aa annuity. Each premium paid to CREF purchases units 
of participation which vary in value from month to month according to 
changes in the value of the common stock portfolio. 

At retirement the individual receives a fixed-dollar life income from 
TIAA and a variable income from crer which consists of the value of a 
given number of units paid each year for life. The value of the annuity 
unit in dollars is changed once a year, largely according to changes in 
common stock prices which, over the long term, have tended to follow 
living cost changes. Annuity unit values since 1952 have been as follows: 


Table 4 


May through April Annuity Unit 
Annuity Year Value 


Initial value $10.00 
1953-54 9-46 
1954-55 10.74 
1955-56 14.11 
1956-57 18.51 
1957-58 16.88 
1958-59 16.71 
1959-60 22.03 


Disposable Income. The 50 per cent level of retirement benefits recom- 
mended by the joint committee should be looked at in relation not only 
to final average salary but to the concept of disposable income or “take 
home pay.” Before retirement the faculty member’s salary is subject to 
a number of deductions: federal income tax,” often a state income tax, 
Social Security taxes, deductions for the annuity contributions, and per- 
haps others. During retirement, the individual's federal income tax is pre- 
sumably much lower: total income is less, part of the annuity is tax free, 
Social Security benefits are not taxed, and both the individual and his wife 
have double exemptions when over age 65. Furthermore, when an indi- 
vidual has retired he has no more annuity contributions or Social Security 
taxes to pay. As a result, a retirement income of 50 per cent of prior 
salary tends on the average to be actually about two thirds of the former 
disposable income. 

Contribution Rates. Improvements in contribution rates have taken 
place in the last ten or a dozen years. The contribution rate is the total 
percentage of the individual’s monthly salary that is paid into the retire- 
ment plan, usually by employer and employee jointly. 
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In the late 1940's there were two well-established contribution patterns 
among the private college plans. The most frequently used pattern called 
for contributions to the retirement plan totalling 10 per cent of the par- 
ticipant’s salary, shared equally between the individual and the employ- 
ing institution. The other major pattern in 1948 called for a total month- 
ly contribution of 15 per cent of salary, usually 74 per cent each by em- 
ployer and employee. These and similar, higher contribucion rate pat- 
terns were adopted by the colleges in the middle and late 1940's, have 
grown substantially in number during the 1950's and take into account 
greater longevity, more steeply rising salary patterns (even excluding the 
factor of inflation) and a desire for a higher relative level of benefits. Not 
unexpectedly, the 1959 study disclosed that about 60 per cent of the col- 
lege staff members participating in TIAA-CREF plans are now covered 
under contribution rates well above the 10-per-cent-of-salary level, a 
great many of them in the neighborhood of 15 per cent. 

The amount being paid toward Social Security is, in a number of plans, 
included in the 15 per cent total contribution or, in a growing number of 
instances, is being placed on top of plans calling for total annuity contri- 
butions of 15 per cent of salary. A frequently-found contribution pattern 
is the so-called step-rate pattern, under which the contribution rate to the 
annuity contract on that portion of salary subject to Social Security tax 
is less than on salary above that level. Thus the prevailing pattern on the 
step-rate basis is at present 10 per cent of the first $4,800 of annual sal- 
ary, with contributions on salary above $4,800 being at the 15 per cent 
level. The total contribution is usually shared equally by employer and 
employee, although the institution often pays as much as two thirds; in 
approximately 5 per cent of the TIAA cooperating institutions the em- 
ployer pays the full contribution. 

Causes of Inadequate Benefits. Inadequate benefits can come from any 
one of a variety of causes and may differ considerably among individuals 
and among institutions. In the great majority of cases, the problem arises 
from or is magnified by inflation. The low salaries prevailing during 
the depression resulted in low contributions to the annuity plan. Per- 
sons who retired in the late 1930’s and early 1940's may well have had 
adequate benefits at the time of retirement, but the doubling of the price 
level in the last fifteen years has caused serious suffering. Most college 
employees retiring before the 1950's have missed out on Social Security. 
Not all persons now retired were eligible for the Carnegie pensions. Or 
there may have been no retirement plan at all, or one only recently estab- 
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lished, without adequate provision for past service benefits, or a plan in 
which participation was voluntary. 

At the same time other persons may be relatively well cared for in 
retirement either because they participated over a long period in a retire- 
ment plan with a better-than-average contribution rate or because they 
have several sources of income: they may be entitled to Carnegie free 
pension, plus Social Security benefits, plus the benefits of the retirement 
plan; or they may have income from savings of their own or from con- 
sulting work, writing or part-time activities. 

Usually the most effective starting point toward amelioration of low 
retirement benefits is to make a person-by-person study, normally limited 
to groups most adversely affected—those already retired and those who 
will retire within the next five or ten years. Such a person-by-person 
study can pinpoint the real problems at the particular institution so that 
whatever money is available can be used most efficiently toward meeting 
the needs. 

One of the encouraging aspects turned up by the current survey was 
the fact that about 20 per cent of the colleges indicate that they have in- 
creased benefits for people already retired; many others have established 
supplementary benefits and past-service benefits for those nearing retire- 
ment. Despite what has been done already, some people already retired 


or nearing retirement simply do not have funds enough to live on in in- 
dependence and self-respect. Something needs to be done for this group. 
At the same time, if it already has not been done, college officials can 
build into the retirement plan covering present and future employees 
safeguards that will help prevent such a situation from recurring in the 
future. 


Summary 

Ten years ago the privately supported colleges and universities were 
already well ahead of other employers in providing financial security for 
their employees in their old age. Since then further advances have taken 
place, including: 

1) The addition of Social Security benefits to those provided by the regular 
retirement systems. Ninety-seven per cent of the private colleges cover 
their staff members under the federal program. 

2) The installation of new retirement plans in 160 privately supported col- 


leges that did not have them in the late 1940's. 
3) The increase of contribution rates to above the 10 per cent level at a rather 





substantial proportion of private colleges and universities, as well, of 
course, as at public institutions. 
The establishment, and the acceptance by the vast majority of private col- 
leges and universities, and many publicly controlled institutions as well, of 
the College Retirement Equities Fund issuing variable annuities as a hedge 
against inflation for the staff member. Over go per cent of the private 
institutions with T1AA plans also participate in CREF. 

5) The addition, at about one fifth of the colleges and universities, of supple- 
mentary benefits for people already retired. 


In addition, voluntary plans have been made compulsory, staff mem- 
bers have been brought into plans at earlier ages and eligibility has been 
broadened. And, as a general policy guide, there has been developed 
through the studies of the joint committee of AAC and AAUP, a State- 
ment of Principles against which a college retirement plan can be meas- 
ured. The next ten years will very likely see considerable improvement 
in the college plans that do not yet measure up. 


1. The data on which this article is based are taken from William C. Greenough 
and Francis P. King, Retirement and Insurance Plans in American Colleges, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959, which covered all institutions of higher education whether 
privately or publicly supported. This article excludes data on publicly supported 
institutions and on the privately supported institutions classified as theological and 
religious schools, technical institutes and professional and technological schools. 

2. The Technical Amendments Act of 1958 contains provisions relating to the 
retirement plans of colleges and universities under which an amount equal to 20 
per cent of an individual's salary can be contributed to the annuity by the employer 
without such amount being currently taxed to the individual. This is the so-called 
20 per cent rule. The exclusion allowance equals 20 per cent of current salary times 
the number of years of prior service minus the contributions already made by the 
employer. 





BOOKS 


The Golden Predicament: A Diversity of Views 


In recent months general attention has been attracted by announcements of 
the resignations of a few college and university presidents considerably in 
advance of the time of their normal retirement. Several of these presidents 
have been articulate in expressing criticism of the college presidency as the 
position has evolved in modern times. Their statements, together with the 
frequent complaints of other presidents, have led many people to wonder if 
the job of being a college president is an impossible task. Fortunately several 
books have recently been written by university presidents themselves who, 
according to the critics, should have been so involved in the duties of fund 
raising and the chores of housekeeping that they would have had no time for 
scholarly reflection. These authors provide the best answers to the criticisms 
of those who “have had enough.” 

Harold W. Stoke, in The American College President (Harper & Brothers, 
1959), makes no attempt to camouflage the change that is taking place with 
respect to college presidents. He writes: “In recent years the factor of educa- 
tional distinction has declined while factors of personality management skills, 
and successful experience in business administration have increased in im- 
portance. This fact reflects the gradual transformation of the college president 
from an intellectual leader into a manager, skilled in administration, a broker 
in personal and public relations.” 

In place of bemoaning these changes Stoke accepts them as an inevitable 
part of the transformation that is taking place in society. Increased popula- 
tions, larger student enrolments, more academic specialization and research, 
greater social interdependence—all place increasing demands on our colleges 
and universities. As more educational administration is required, “the presi- 
dent finds himself at the head of an enterprise of the utmost variety.” The 
amounts of money now needed to support higher education not only make it 
very big business but force the president to be concerned with the attitudes of 
many different groups for the welfare of his institution. He alone can ade- 
quately represent the institution to the trustees, the faculty, the students, the 
parents of students, the alumni and the various other publics. It is no wonder 
that the president finds less and less of his time devoted directly to education. 

In view of these diverse and sometimes frustrating demands, “the most im- 
portant qualification a college president can bring to his job,” according to 





Stoke, “is a philosophy of education . . . first, to give the enterprise a sense of 
direction, (and) second, to serve him every day as a guide for administrative 
decisions.” And decisions, which crowd upon him daily and sometimes 
nightly, give him little time for reflection and thought. Incessantly, he is busy 
pursuing what this experienced administrator classifies as the three main tasks 
of the position: “to state the end which the college and hence the faculty are 
trying to serve, and to set the tone of the enterprise, to provide the means 
which will enable the faculty to do its work well; to maintain the necessary 
conditions of academic freedom.” Writing in an easy and readable manner, 
Stoke describes the problems and burdens of the college presidency, some- 
times however with insufficient emphasis on the pleasures and gratifications 
which can accompany the position. To him the college presidency is “exciting, 
exacting, exhausting.” 

With this description Henry M. Wriston agrees in his personal reflections 
on his thirty years as a college and university president. In Academic Proces- 
sion (Columbia University Press, 1959—not to be confused with the book of 
the same title written by Ernest Earnest and published in 1953), Wriston bears 
witness to the enjoyment and stimulation he derived from his long tenure in a 
position which “needs wisdom, experience, warmth, sympathy, insight.” In 
addition to these and other qualities, he insists that to be successful the college 
president must be filled with energy and “a commitment to higher education 
which no discouragement (can) shake.” Recognizing that very few men pos- 
sess all the talents required for the position, he insists that basically the presi- 
dent should be a scholar. To give educational leadership and to meet all the 
necessary demands for speaking frequently to different groups on various 
occasions the president must read widely outside his own professional field 
and have time for leisurely reflection and thought. This requires not only 
energy but ability to concentrate one’s attention on the essentials and not to be 
distracted by irrelevancies and busy-work. 

Academic Procession is a beautifully written, lively account of some of the 
personal experiences of a confident, controversial, highly successful leader in 
higher education. Although students, alumni and the public are given con- 
sideration, major attention is directed to relationships with and responsi- 
bilities for trustees, faculty and administration. While mistakes of judgment 
are mentioned only rarely, accomplishments are described with conviction. In 
typically Wristonian manner, pithy and pungent comments abound. The fol- 
lowing samples will only serve to whet the reader’s desire for more: 

“The position of the president is essentially political; that is, it is only so 


strong at any given time as his standing with the trustees. . . . When the 
president dare not resign, his powers are waning and soon he will be impotent.” 

“A president who does not accept responsibility for all decisions even when 
they are taken reluctantly, on advice, is not facing up to his job.” 





“Managing to live with a board of trustees is like riding a spirited horse that 
is very skittish. Trustees will shy at a shadow rather more quickly than at real 
danger.” 

“A college is not a poor university; it is a different sort of institution.” 

“ , . there is no sense in substituting the machinery of democracy for its 


spirit. Yet that is what a great deal of committee government really amounts 


’ 


to. 

“A president can not ‘boss’ a faculty these days. It is rare indeed when he 
can lead it. But he can stimulate it, and he should. Such activity will not make 
him the benign or the well-loved; but the object of holding office is educa- 
tional progress, not popularity.” 

“The president who gives too little time to money raising will never have a 
balanced budget, a salary increase for the faculty, or well-maintained build- 
ings and grounds. The one who pours too much of his time and energy into 
fund accumulation will lose touch with the faculty, the curriculum, the stu- 
dents—and even worse, with ideas.” 

“He must seek to inure the alumni to the inevitability of change, and plead 
with them to accept it not only gracefully, as in defeat, but gladly, with pride.” 

“He should save some of his laughter for himself, because no man is deft 
enough to do all a president is obligated to attempt without being ludicrous 
from time to time.” 

In addition to The American College President and Academic Procession 
two other books published this year demonstrate the fact that there are uni- 
versity presidents who do engage in scholarly reflection and who do take time 
to edit their speeches for publication. Liberal Education and the Democratic 
Ideal by A. Whitney Griswold (Yale University Press, 1959) might be de- 
scribed as a panegyric on the place and importance of the liberal arts in our 
contemporary, democratic society. This theme is constant in each of the 
essays included in this volume. In contrast, John A. Perkins, in Plain Talk 
from a Campus (University of Delaware Press, 1959), has included articles 
and speeches on different subjects related to higher education. Of special 
interest are two topics which he emphasizes: the need for more attention in 
our colleges and universities to the education and training of future public 
officials, and the necessity of increasing financial support for higher education. 

Arguing from the position that it is illusory to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween public and private institutions on the basis of their means of support, 
Perkins stresses the importance and eventual place the Federal Government 
will play in providing funds for colleges and universities. In writing on gov- 
ernment support of public universities, this former Under Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare in a Republican administration has said: 

“We can expect no great relief from the federal tax burden to make it easier 
for the states to increase their taxation. Furthermore, state tax systems are in 
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general regressive and usually employ direct taxes which meet most readily 
with taxpayer's resistance. It is not as easy for the legislature as it is for Con- 
gress to make policy decisions on the support of public services in accord with 
obvious urgency. Most state taxes are not satisfactorily tied to economic 
growth and always raise the question of inequality of tax burden. Moreover, 
we already have some taxes collected at two or three levels of government. 
Further, many states have constitutional limitations on theiz taxing authority. 
Finally, legislative, even constitutional, action has substantially reduced the 
general funds of some states by dedicating many taxes to specific, favored 
agencies.” 

Despite his insistence on the need for federal funds to support higher edu- 
cation, Perkins is aware that while the colleges and universities must not “be 
allowed to starve from lack of sufficient nourishment” they must also not “be 
strangled by excessive governmental control.” In facing the problems of 
higher education he is anxious that the privately and the publicly controlled 
institutions should work together in the fulfilment of their common purpose. 

Anyone who reads these four volumes, if he had not appreciated the fact 
previously, will soon realize that the job of a college president is almost all- 
embracing. Some individuals enjoy the endless demands of this position: 
others find them irksome and frustrating. For both types of presidents, as well 
as for would-be presidents, these four volumes should prove both stimulating 
and enlightening. They demonstrate that the college presidency is “exciting, 
exacting, exhausting” and that it requires deep conviction and boundless 


energy. 
William K. Selden 


After Separation, What? 


Religion and the State University 
edited by Erich A. Walter, University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1958, 321 pages, $6.50 


To celebrate the centennial of student religious work on its campus, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan published last year a volume of eighteen essays discussing 
the place of religion in the state university. Nothing like it has been done be- 
fore. As a matter of fact, the state university as a particular type of educational 
enterprise has been badly neglected in the literature of higher education. This 
volume is therefore important not only because of its contents but for its very 
publication. 

The list of chapter authors is impressive. By and large, the contributions are 
impressive too. Within limits, a variety of points of view is presented. Almost 
all of the contributors agree that religion does have a place in the state univer- 
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sity scheme. How, where and why constitute the major points of disagree- 
ment. As a result, the initial raison d’étre of public higher education has been 
somewhat neglected. Too little attention has been paid to the basic question of 
why a university exists in the first place; too much attention is given the 
methodology. 

We must assume that a university exists because there are young people to 
be educated. We must assume also that the pzrticular form of education may 
change somewhat from generation to generation in order to meet the needs of 
changing students and a changing society. Let us take the present generation 
of students as a case in point. Anyone who troubles to look beneath the crusty 
layer of non-concern and the superficial attitude of apathy on most campuses 
discovers in these students a genuine hunger for self-identification. This is not 
a search for security for its own sake, as Chad Walsh’s analysis would have us 
believe. Nor is it a desire for a fully integrated life philosophy. It is selfishly 
personal in one sense and eagerly causal in another. Somewhat begrudgingly 
Walsh does conclude that “the exciting thing about students is their eager, 
fresh, dynamic concern with the important unanswered questions.” 

If the student wants relevance and meaning and if, as assuredly we must 
admit, the social scheme needs meaning, how does the state university move to 
counter the deficiency? The authors point out that “the difficulty is accentu- 
ated though not created by the prevailing religious pluralism.” Since the job 
of the state university, according to John Courtney Murray, is not to “reduce 
modern pluralism to unity,” other ways must be found. 

The volume takes for granted the impossibility of true separation. As Paul 
Kauper concludes, “the truth is that religion and government have been and 
continue to be interrelated, and that by hypothesis it is impossible to describe 
this situation in terms of ‘absolute and complete separation.’ Once having 
accepted this premise, the reader is then confronted by the wide variety of 
problems inherent in any effectual relationship. 

Much is made of the historical perspective which conditions any present 
attack on the problem. As William Frankena states (in the final and best chap- 
ter), perhaps too much is made of history. Instead the public university should 
consider where we are now and what we ought to be doing. 

Some of the authors conclude that the basic approaches of church and of 


university are at variance and will always continue to be so. Thus Erich 
Walter in his Introduction states that “revelation is conceived by all of these 
religions . . . as something given in times past, a deposit to be accepted and 
elucidated, not to be questioned, whereas for the university truth is a quest 
where nothing is to be taken for granted.” Roland Bainton then asks, “Can 


these concepts coexist?” 
The practical application of this initial division soon becomes apparent. 
The university views religion as a subject for study; the church as a funda- 





mental commitment. Theodore Greene concludes that “much harm can be 
done by confusing the proper roles of these two complementary institutions.” 
To be true to itself the university must insist that there be no tacit acceptance 
of anything—perhaps particularly of religious doctrine because it is most 
dogmatic—and that all subjects worthy of study, including religion, must 
prove themselves along with every other discipline. The questioning and 
process of proving may well make the religionist uncomfortable and lead to 
the unjustified conclusion that therefore public higher education is essentially 
godless. 

Before all the blame has been deposited at the gate of the state university, 
someone should raise the question of the church’s neglect of college youth. 
The point is not made in this volume. But perhaps the denominations may be 
accused of placing too great stress on their own colleges and of failing to pro- 
vide both adequate support and adequate training for the ministers, priests and 
chaplains assigned to work with state colleges and universities. 

The Michigan volume is good reading for both the public and the private 
teacher and administrator. The questions raised apply in a great many in- 
stances to the non-sectarian private college as well as the state university. 
There are no final answers given, but a valuable contribution has been made 
to an increasingly intense discussion. It is a handy source-book as well as a 
collection of stimulating essays worthy of frequent return. 


Edward D. Eddy, Jr. 


Law Study in Undergraduate Education 


The Nature and Functions of Law—An Introduction for 
Students of the Arts and Sciences 

by Harold J]. Berman, The Foundation Press, 

Brooklyn, New York, 1958, 622 + 18 pages, $7.50 


The current controversy over school desegregation by Supreme Court deci- 
sion and over the place of the Court in the government of the country em- 
phasizes anew the importance of an understanding by ordinary citizens of the 
processes by which the judicial system provides answers to questions of public 
policy. These processes are used, of course, not simply in the decision of 
major constitutional issues, but far more largely in the determination of a host 
of human arrangements that are subject to the law of the land, and in the 
resolution of the still more numerous controversies that arise out of the 
operation of those arrangements. These are matters of high social and cultural 
concern, and comprehension of how they are and ought to be handled is 
almost self-evidently necessary to a liberal education. 

Yet in the United States the study of law has not since the early part of the 
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nineteenth century been included in the standard arts and sciences curriculum; 
and education for professions other than law—such as engineering, medicine, 
business, journalism and social work—when it has included law study at all, 
has usually been limited to a survey of the legal treatment of day-to-day prob- 
lems in the particular professional field. The reason for this situation has lain 
to a considerable extent in the drily analytical nature which law study assumed 
in the eighteenth century under the aegis of Blackstone and which the over- 
lay of a somewhat naive social philosophy, contained in his famous Com- 
mentaries, did not conceal. Because a meaningful personal culture had rela- 
tively little use for bare analyses of legal doctrine, the survey courses in law, 
which a few American universities offered, were pre-empted by would-be 
lawyers and were replaced, in turn, by more intensive and professionally use- 
ful curricula devoted to similar analyses of specific areas of law. Thus were 
American law schools born, within the universities and outside. 

During the present century, because of the impact of the case method of 
law teaching and of the social sciences upon legal thought and legal education, 
the university law schools have become, it is fair to say, institutions of more 
than vocational education, seeking to enable their graduates to contribute pro- 
fessionally to human welfare and progress. Their faculties, however, are only 
slowly being integrated into those of the universities as a whole, and have so 
far managed to do little to supply, in the light of modern legal thought and 
methods of legal education, the glaring deficiency of liberal education outside 
of the law schools in relation to the study of law. Departments of government 
have done what they could in this situation by offering courses in constitu- 
tional and administrative law, but these have usually been available only to 
advanced students of government, often at the graduate level. Besides being 
highly specialized, these courses could only rarely reach into the legal proc- 
esses which underlie legal operations in public law as well as in other areas. 
There are also some philosophically oriented arts and sciences courses in law, 
which endeavor to aid the student to develop ideas as to the place of legal 
rules and sanctions in the government of society. 

Some law teachers have experienced a yearning to assume personally, or to 
have their schools assume, the role that needs to be filled in non-law school 
education. In a prophetic address to the Association of American Law Schools 
in 1914, Professor Wesley Newcomb Hohfeld assigned to the university 
school of jurisprudence, which he envisaged, the function among others of 
teaching law to undergraduates.’ At a few universities for short periods, indi- 
vidual law teachers have broken through intra-institutional barriers to con- 
duct courses in law for undergraduates. The task of establishing such courses 
firmly, however, requires resources, persistent effort, cooperation at several 
levels and teaching material such as no one has as yet been able to muster. 
Hopeful experiments in teaching law at the university level to non-law stu- 
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dents are nevertheless now going forward at several institutions, some of them 
with assistance from foundations, and there is some literature relating to the 
matter.” 

The present pioneering volume is an outgrowth of such experimental teach- 
ing by Professor Berman, a member of the faculty of the Harvard Law School, 
in the Department of Social Relations of Harvard College and the School of 
Industrial Management at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 
1950 to 1953. It is published “in the belief that it is suitable for use in other 
colleges as well, and in the hope that it may help to stimulate further efforts to 
increase and improve the teaching of law in the liberal arts curriculum.” It 
should indeed do both, for it provides a needed tool and sets a worthy stand- 
ard, without establishing a model that all will wish to follow. 

Within the framework of the general purpose of enabling students to gain 
an understanding of legal processes and thought, which most law teachers 
would accept as the primary objective of a course in law for non-law students, 
several variations of treatment are possible. One possible approach would be 
historical, tracing significant developments over several centuries. Another 
would be contemporary, employing essentially up-to-date aspects of the 
operation of the legal system to induce understanding of the whole. Under 
either approach more or less attention might be paid for comparative purposes 
to the legal systems of other countries, either within Western culture or more 
broadly. Professor Berman’s book is basically contemporary in its content and 
includes substantial references to the legal systems of Western Europe and of 
Russia. 

The tone of the book is set in an important 49-page textual introduction, the 
first five pages of which are, perhaps unfortunately, devoted to a justification 
of the study of law as part of a liberal education. The basic conception of law 
which is employed emerges in the first two paragraphs that follow, in state- 
ments that “Law is not essentially a body of rules at all,” but “an integrated 
pattern or process of social behavior and ideas,” involving the operations of 
“courts, legislatures, law offices, and other places in which law-making, law- 
enforcing, law-administering, and law-interpreting is carried on,” and involv- 
ing also “what goes on in the minds of people thinking with reference to what 
goes on in those places.” The “legal order,” thus characterized, “is one im- 
portant way of holding society together.” In the remaining introductory 
pages and in the structure of the book as a whole the dispute-settling function 
of law, which has generated the basic method of legal reasoning, especially in 
the Anglo-American system, receives primary emphasis; but there is explicit 
treatment too of the function of “regulating social action rationally and effi- 
ciently, of enabling people to ‘get things done’,” by “providing channels 
through which people may achieve objectives which they set for themselves.” 

Professor Berman goes on in his book to present appellate decisions, occa- 
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sional statutory provisions, and text passages to bring out the successive stages 
of court proceedings, civil and criminal; the process of reasoning from prior 
cases by which new kinds of cases are decided according to law; the place of 
contracts and their enforcement in the legal order; and the resolution through 
law of acute social conflicts, such as those that have surrounded the develop- 
ment of labor-management collective bargaining, including the processes of 
administrative agencies like the National Labor Relations Board. The material 
is well selected and on the whole comprehensible to persons unfamiliar with 
law, and it is adequate to enable an instructor to lead his students to the desired 
initial understanding of the “legal order.” The sections dealing with contract 
and labor relations law are adapted from law school casebooks edited by col- 
leagues of Professor Berman in the Harvard Law School, Messrs. Lon L. 
Fuller and Archibald Cox. 

The publication of this book does not enable every college that decides to 
do so to establish a course in law for undergraduates; nor would the appear- 
ance of a number of works designed for the same purpose produce such a 
result. The material that appears here is, as it must be, a culling, minuscule in 
its proportions, from a vast mass; and its interpretation requires the aid of an 
instructor who is learned in relation to the remainder. An exceptional social 
scientist, like the late Walton Hamilton, might acquire the needed knowledge 
and understanding by intensive study and brilliant insight, but it should be a 
rule with only rare departures that such a course be taught by a law-trained 
person. Even this good book contains a few minor technical errors, which 
along with the inevitable questions of interpretation that arise, attest to the 
need for an instructor who can apply critical judgment to the book he uses. 
Above all, the living thought of an adequately trained teacher is essential to an 
effective educational job in this as in other fields of study. 

In this area, new to liberal education, it is highly important that a good start 
be made. Universities having Jaw schools may find members of their law 
faculties possessing the needed qualifications and willing to serve, although it 
is by no means certain that those whose interests and capabilities are more than 
narrowly professional will be available. In colleges not associated with law 
schools the addition of law-trained faculty members suggests problems, such 
as the development of suitable departmental associations for them, which few 
have even surveyed as yet. The appearance of this book may provide a 
stimulus to their solution. 


Ralph F. Fuchs 


1. Hohfeld, Fundamental Legal Conceptions and Other Essays, 1923, pp. 375-378. 

2. For excellent recent essays, see Hancock, “Teaching Law in the Liberal Arts 
Curriculum,” 7 Stanford L. Rev. 320-348 (1955); Eliot, “Law in the Liberal Arts 
Curriculum,” 9 Jour. of Legal Ed. 1-7, and Hall, “Law and the Intellectuals,” ibid., 
8-17 (1956). 
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Editorial Notes 


A YEAR ago last February, when the University of Michigan dedicated its 
fine new undergraduate library, we were privileged to take part in a two- 
day conference at Ann Arbor on “The Undergraduate and the Lifetime 
Reading Habit.” In issuing invitations to the conference, on behalf of the 
university and the National Book Committee, Inc., Dr. Frederick H. 
Wagman, director of university libraries, asked: “Is the average under- 
graduate today a participant in that Western ‘lettered’ culture of which 
universities boast themselves the guardians and transmitters? How literate 
will tomorrow’s graduates be, and how well equipped to continue their 
education through reading, the chief means of self-education throughout 
life?” The 39 participants in the conference—including college presidents 
and deans, professors and librarians, editors and publishers—were unable 
to give very cheerful answers about the present state of affairs, but they 
had plenty of ideas on how to bring about improvement for the future. 
Their colloquy is reported at length in a book published this fall, which 
our Executive Director has already commended to the attention of mem- 
ber presidents—Reading for Life: Developing the College Student’s Life- 
time Reading Interest, edited by Jacob M. Price, professor of history at 
the University of Michigan. One of the subjects discussed at the confer- 
ence was the role of the campus bookstore in encouraging student read- 
ing. Harold K. Guinzburg, president of the Viking Press, who gave a 
paper on this theme, subsequently accepted an invitation to supplement 
his observations with an article for the benefit of our readers on the 
operation of campus bookstores. We are happy to publish Mr. Guinz- 
burg’s article in this issue of Liberal Education. 


Wuat is the average tenure of office of the American college president? 
Ask most people in education and they will unhesitatingly reply: “Four 
to five years—and isn’t it too bad?” The fact is, however, that no one 
really knows for, as far as we have been able to discover, the matter has 
never actually been studied. The four-to-five-year term, so widely cited 
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and accepted as gospel, appears to be merely another of those myths of 
obscure origin—not uncommon in our field—that are passed along from 
speechwriter to speechwriter until, by dint of repetition, they attain the 
aura of truth. All of which is by way of reporting that the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, tired of myths, has undertaken to find out how 
long college presidents really do remain in office. Findings will be pub- 
lished early next year, and who knows? Maybe fact will turn out to be 
rosier than fiction. 


In “The Law of Copyright and the Doctoral Dissertation,” published 1n 
Volume XLIV, Number 4 of this journal (December 1958), Professor 
William S. Livingston of the University of Texas drew attention to some 
of the new problems relating to the law of copyright that arise out of the 
growing practice in American graduate schools of requiring the micro- 
film reproduction of doctoral dissertations. Among the matters dealt 
with in the article was the procedure by which the graduate student may 
claim copyright protection for his dissertation. The article stated that 
“the protection of copyright is obtained by . . . insertion of the legend 
‘Copyright 1958 by John A. Doe’ on the fly leaf” and added that “no 
action beyond [this] is necessary to vest the owner with copyright,” 
although it “may be followed by registration of the copyright with the 
U.S. Copyright Office.” Professor Livingston now asks us to inform our 
readers that, while this statement is true as far as it goes, it is not quite 
adequate as advice for a student who may wish to copyright his disserta- 
tion. Although the insertion of the legend is sufficient under the law 
(17 U.S.C., Sec. 10) to establish the copyright, the law also provides 
(Sec. 13) that “there shall be promptly deposited in the Copyright Office 

. two complete copies of the best edition” of the work. Furthermore, 
Section 14 authorizes the Register of Copyright to “demand” that such 
formal registration be completed and provides penalties for refusal to 
comply with such a demand. It is the view of the Copyright Office that 
the law requires registration of all copyrights and it is the policy of that 
office to issue requests for such registration in all instances of unregistered 
copyrights that come to its attention. Thus, although the graduate stu- 
dent may reserve copyright in his dissertation by insertion of the legend, 
by doing this he has merely protected it against the possibility that some- 
one else may appropriate and copyright parts of it. The law, as inter- 
preted by the Copyright Office, still requires him to complete the regis- 
tration procedure by submitting the required form, paying the modest 
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fee and depositing two copies with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Indeed, he will be well advised to 
complete the registration as soon as possible; otherwise he may expect a 
request and ultimately—if he fails to comply—a “demand” under Section 
14 that he do so. If the dissertation is to be microfilmed, then two micro- 
film copies as the “best edition thereof” may be used to comply with the 
requirement. The law makes no distinction between dissertations and 
other published works, and its applicability is not dependent upon com- 
mercial use of the publication. If copyright is claimed, then the copyright 
should be registered. 


Tue Center for the Study of Higher Education of the University of 
Michigan will again offer two types of fellowships for the academic year 
1960-61. The Michigan Fellows in College Administration, five in num- 
ber, will devote a year to study, internship and research to prepare them 
for posts in college and university administration. On a post-doctoral 
basis or its equivalent, the fellowships will cover living and incidental 
expenses up to $8,000. A number of fellowships will also be available to 
pre-doctoral students of higher education who need assistance in com- 
pleting their degree work and who show promise of contributing to 
research on problems in the field. Stipends vary in amount from $1,000 


to $3,000, depending on need. Applicants for either type of fellowship 
should be under forty years of age. Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Center in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
deadline for applications is 1 February, 1960. 


Why do foundations subsidize mainly special programs? Why don’t 
they make more grants to colleges and universities for operating costs 
and for capital expenditures and other developmental purposes? Taking 
note of these questions, frequently raised by educational administrators, 
a recent report of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation explains: “What re- 
mains rather obvious to the foundations is that the direct needs of colleges 
and universities for developmental and operating purposes is a need that 
is measured in billions of dollars, whereas the income of private founda- 
tions, including the income of even the very largest, is measured in 
millions of dollars. It is likely, moreover, that this disparity between 
foundation resources and the needs of higher education will widen dur- 
ing the next decade as our educational system seeks to meet the challenge 
of providing opportunity for the unprecedently large number of stu- 
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dents who will be seeking admission. It is therefore highly unlikely that 
private foundations, including even foundations of the size of this one, 
can undertake any major responsibility for the ordinary operational and 
developmental needs of higher education. For such funds, colleges and 
universities, if not supported by public appropriations, must continue to 
rely upon their students, alumni, individual donors of various sorts, and 
on business and other institutions interested in lending support. At the 
same time they will have to make every effort to maximize the efficiency 
of their plants and the services which they render. Such at least is the 
view of this Foundation which has made developmental grants only in 
the most exceptional circumstances.” 


Reapers of Liberal Education will be glad to know of three recent publi- 
cations of the Institute of Higher Education dealing with various aspects 
of the bearing of the liberal arts on professional preparation. Liberat 
Education in the Professions, by Earl J. McGrath, executive officer of the 
institute, is a discussion of the meaning of liberal education and profes+- 
sional education through the ages and of their interrelationships in the; 
present-day programs of professional schools, such as engineering, nurs- 
ing, pharmacy and education, at the undergraduate level. The Liberal 
Arts as Viewed by Faculty Members in Professional Schools, by Paul L. 
Dressel, Lewis B. Mayhew and Earl J. McGrath, contains an abundance * 
of interesting information on the attitudes of teachers in professional 
programs toward individual subjects such as English, history, biology, . 
chemistry and physics. In Liberal Education and Nursing, Charles H. 
Russell, of the institute staff, reports on visits to a number of nursing 
schools and discusses the value of nonprofessional subject matter in the- 
education of a nurse. All three booklets are published by, and can be-, 
obtained (price, $1.50, $1.50 and $3.00 respectively) from, the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y. 


Tue Commission on International Education of Phi Delta Kappa will 
join the Comparative Education Society in sponsoring next summer a 
comparative education seminar and field study in the Soviet Union. This 
enterprise, undertaken by invitation of the Trade Union of Educational 
and Scientific Workers of the USSR, is not a mere tour but a serious 
opportunity for observing and discussing with Soviet teachers, students 
and administrators the changes resulting from the Soviet educational 
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reforms of 1959-60. The program has been provisionally planned for the 
period 14 August-17 September in order to enable American participants 
to teach for the entire summer term before departure and, in most cases, 
to be back in time for the opening of the fall term. (Soviet schools open 
on 1 September.) Participation is open to anybody engaged in college 
teaching or other educational work of an international character. The 
inclusive cost of the trip, from New York City and back, will be about 
$1,700. Further information may be obtained from Dr. Gerald H. Read, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Comparative Education Society, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 


Two thirds of the nation’s children are expected by their parents to go to 
college, but relatively few families are preparing realistically to meet the 
expenses involved, according to a survey of 5,000 heads of households 
recently conducted for the Ford Foundation. Among the findings of the 
study: (1) Of the children under 18 asked abolit, 69 per cent were ex- 
pected by their parents to go to college. (In 1958 only 21.4 per cent of 
the nation’s 18-21-year-olds were enrolled in colleges and universities. 
(2) Although the median expected expense was $1,450 for each year of 
college, 60 per cent of the parents expecting to send a child to college 
had no savings plan specifically for this purpose. For the 40 per cent who 
did have such a plan, the median amount saved last year was only $150. 
(3) Parents evidently expected future college costs to be about the same 
as they are now. Although the cost of a college education has increased 
sharply since World War II, parents did not take into account possible 
future increases. (4) Asked how they would finance their family college 
expenses, most parents said they expected to use several sources. Sixty- 
seven per cent cited some form of savings; 41 per cent, some type of 
scholarship; 29 per cent, current income; 15 per cent, government or 
college loans; and 4 per cent, bank loans. In addition, 28 per cent ex- 
pected their children to earn money on their own. (5) Of the 40 per cent 
of the parents with college savings plans, 24 per cent cited insurance 
programs; 11 per cent, savings accounts; 6 per cent, government bonds, 
4 per cent, stocks; 4 per cent, other plans. But in many cases insurance 
meant life insurance rather than special college endowment policies. 
(6) Parents with no college savings plans were asked what they planned 
to do about college expenses. Twenty-five per cent said they had not 
had a chance to think about it; 11 per cent that they would set up a 
college savings plan; 23 per cent that they would use general savings; 
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30 per cent that they would use current income; 10 per cent that the 
children would take care of their own expenses. All in all, not a very 
cheering picture for college administrators to contemplate. 


Wirn much regret we have to announce the ending of the arrangement 
under which members of the faculty and staff of member colleges can 
get Liberal Education for a dollar a year if a group of at least ten of them 
are content to have their copies mailed in bulk for distribution on 
campus. In a period of generally rising costs, this arrangement has be- 
come hopelessly uneconomic. In fact, not only is the dollar subscription 
barely sufficient to cover the cost of production, but the packing and 
mailing of bulk packages actually costs the Association more per copy 
than if the copies were mailed separately to each individual subscriber. 
On the expiration of current club subscriptions, therefore, the sub- 
scribers concerned will be invited to take out individual subscriptions at 
the preferential faculty rate of $2.00 a year. We hope they will all do so. 


As already announced, the Annual Meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges for 1960 will be held at Boston, Massachusetts, with head- 
quarters at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, from 12 through 14 January. As in 
recent years, the meeting will formally open with the annual dinner at 
7:30 p.m. on Tuesday and close with a morning session on Thursday. 
This year, however, meetings of the standing commissions of the Asso- 
ciation will take place on the Tuesday morning (instead of Monday) 
and there will be two special sectional meetings in the late afternoon of 
that day. Allied groups will hold meetings in the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following our Annual Meeting. Anybody who plans to 
attend the meeting and has not yet made hotel reservations should do so 
without delay. The theme of the meeting—“‘Will the College of Arts and 
Sciences Survive?” —reflects the intention of the Board of Directors to 
make the Annual Meeting an occasion for serious discussion of the pros- 
pects of the liberal arts college in the latter half of the twentieth century. 
The only formal address, from start to finish of the meeting, will be the 
opening speech which will set the stage for subsequent discussion. 





Among the Colleges 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has received more than $1,000,000 
from the estate of Florence Barrett Ladd, widow of George Tallman 
Ladd who was president of the United Engineering and Foundry Com- 
pany and a trustee of the institute. The bequest is to be used as an endow- 
ment for the engineering school, to enable it to recruit to its faculty 
men of outstanding ability who have already achieved distinction as 
teachers, inventors or research workers. 


City College of the City of New York has received a gift of $35,000 from 
two elderly Brooklyn sisters, Rebecca and Sadie Saposnekow for the 
establishment of a lecture series in memory of their brother, the late Pro- 
fessor Jacob C. Saposnekow, a sociologist and alumnus of the college, 
who taught for 32 years at West Virginia University. The sisters gave 
the bulk of their life savings in appreciation of the free college education 
their brother received at City College. The Jacob C. Saposnekow 
Memorial Lectures will be devoted to the humanities and will be de- 
livered biennially. 


Cornell University has inaugurated a centralized educational-vocational 
guidance service to coordinate the efforts of the vocational guidance 
office with the university testing service and the university reading clinic. 
On the agenda of the new office are research and surveys to single out 
and determine the frequency of the various causes of poor marks, and a 
flexible program for correcting the problems of individual students. 
Comparative studies with other leading educational institutions are con- 
templated. As a result of a six-year study of about 2,500 students, Pro- 
fessor Walter Pauk, director of the college reading and study skills 
program at Cornell, has compiled a handbook of study tips for students, 
which will be published next spring, to help students get the most out of 
their studies. 





Davidson College is the recipient of a $200,000 gift from the Dana Foun- 
dation toward the cost of a $600,000 music and fine arts building. The 
proposed arts center, which will be named for Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
president emeritus of Davidson, will include a 300-seat theatre-concert 
hall, as well as studios, offices, exhibition areas and classrooms for the 
departments of rausic, fine arts and dramatics. Mr. Charles A. Dana has 
also agreed to establish a $100,000 fund to help meet the maintenance 
and operating costs of the science and arts departments of the college. 
These gifts follow the “challenge gift” of $400,000 offered by the Dana 
Foundation last year, for which the college has now qualified, thanks to 
contributions from alumni, parents and friends, totaling over $700,000. 
The proceeds of the challenge program will finance the construction of 
a new dormitory and the Charles A. Dana Science Laboratories. 


Denison University has received a gift of securities worth about 
$1,000,000 from Dr. and Mrs. Games Slayter of Newark, Ohio. Dr. 
Slayter, a trustee of the university, is vice president of research and de- 
velopment at Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation and holds more 
than 125 patents on his inventions in the glass fibers field. The gift is to be 
used primarily to erect a college union building for students and faculty, 
which will be named Slayter Hall. 


Drexel Institute of Technology has been awarded a $20,000 grant by the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. to conduct a study of the insti- 
tute’s projected physical growth and to determine how in expanding it 
can maintain its present efficiency of operation. Answers will be sought 
to the following questions: how to group teaching facilities to provide 
highest utilization of room space; how to provide the most economical 
use of land area for a higher educational institution; how to provide 
building units of a size suitable for the highest economy in construction 
and efficiency of academic use; how to provide academic building units 
which can be added to most economically as capital funds become avail- 
able over a period of years. It is expected that the results of the study 
will be made widely available to other institutions faced with many of 
the problems that face Drexel as a downtown institution. 


Harvard University started this fall, with the aid of an anonymous special 


gift, an experiment in freshman seminar work of the kind usually taken 
by advanced students. Selected small groups of men and women from 
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Harvard College and Radcliffe College are given laboratory research, 
field work and reading beyond the conventional limits of the first college 
year. Seminars in the humanities, natural sciences, social sciences and 
general education “demand of the student a high degree of maturity, 
responsibility and self-discipline, requiring that to a large extent the 
students educate themselves and each other.” 


Harvey Mudd College has established, with the aid of a £5000 sterling 
endowment from the firm of Wilkens & Devereux, Ltd. and affiliated 
companies of London, a scholarship fund to enable students to study and 
travel in Western Europe. The grant was given as a memorial to the late 
Harvey S. Mudd, whose interest in and financial support for the Asso- 
ciated Colleges at Claremont led to the founding of the college in late 


1955. 


Indiana University bought this summer the 36-year old showboat 
Majestic, the last of its kind on the Ohio River. The Brown County Play- 
house, a summer theater at Nashville, Indiana, and a separate corporation 
of the university, paid the $30,000 purchase price from its profits. In- 
cluded in the price are a diesel tugboat and a 32-whistle calliope. Indiana’s 
student actors will perform in the 425-seat auditorium for towns on the 
Ohio River between Lawrenceburg and Evansville. 


Knox College has been given a private college bus by 23 families in the 
New York area whose children are enrolled in the college. The big air- 
port bus, originally costing $25,000, was bought for $2,500. Donors had 
it painted in the Knox colors and contributed a radio and public address 
system. Parents pay $25 a year for participation in the scheme, plus $10 
for each one-way trip, and expect to save at least $670 on each student’s 
travel expenses during four years of college. Between vacation trips the 
bus will be used for transporting athletic teams and other college groups. 


McPherson College Museum has received as a gift a first edition of the 
Christopher Saur Bible, printed in Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1743— 
the first bible published in America in a foreign language. The Christo- 
pher Saur Press was owned and operated by Christopher Saur, one of the 
first members of the Church of the Brethren to emigrate from Germany 
to the United States. The Saur Press was destroyed by the army of 
George Washington during the Revolutionary War and the buildings 
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were used by General Washington’s men for stabling their horses. 
Donors of the bible are the Church of the Brethren, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


and Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Perkins. 


Mills College has established an endowed chair honoring its former presi- 
dent Lynn White, Jr., with $250,000 raised in contributions from trustees, 
faculty, alumnae, corporations and friends of the college. The Lynn 
White, Jr. chair has been so conceived that it may be shifted from one 
field of teaching to another as required by changing circumstances. 


Newark College of Engineering started this October three tuition-free 
institutes in mathematics, physics and chemistry for 75 New Jersey high 
school teachers in a new program designed to keep their teaching up-to- 
date. The institutes are sponsored by the Newark College of Engineering 
Research Foundation, established last March with a $300,000 grant from 
Thomas M. Cole, president of Federal Pacific Electric Co. The program 
of each institute consists of two-and-a-half-hour sessions every week for 
thirty weeks. 


Northwestern University has started this July a two-and-a-half-year 
study project to find out how many qualified high school graduates who 
want to go to college do not go and why they do not. It will also try to 
learn what effect scholarships and recognition of mental ability have on 
students. The study will trace 30,390 high school students from across 
the nation who ranked in the top third of the 480,731 students taking the 
1958 National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. The study is carried 
out under a $79,750 grant from the U. S. Office of Education. 


Oberlin College broke ground in October for a new humanities center to 
be named the Henry Churchill King Memorial Building, in memory of 
the sixth president. More than $1,800,000 was raised for the building 
from contributions by alumni and friends. : 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has been awarded a $6,450 grant by 
the Danforth Foundation to help finance the college’s first “Art Sym- 
posium on the Creative Process in Education.” Tentative plans call for a 
five-point program on the creative process in relation to education, 
sources of the creative process, operation of the creative process in the 
arts, fulfillment of the creative process and how to educate for a creative 
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society. Selected representatives from various colleges and universities 
will be invited to share in the symposium. 


Rutgers University has established the Arthur T. Vanderbilt Professor- 
ship in Public Affairs in honor of New Jersey’s late Chief Justice. The 
chair will be financed initially by a $85,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 


Stanford University will open its second European campus in September 
1960 in the Villa San Paolo, a residential hotel in suburban Florence, 
owned by the Catholic teaching order of Barnabiti. It will accommodate 
ninety students and will run in six-month terms, from September to 
March and from March to September. Stanford’s German campus in 
Beutelsbach, founded in 1958, operates from June to December and from 
January to June. Prerequisite for admission to Villa San Paolo is a year’s 
course in Latin or a Romance language. Stanford professors, native in- 
structors in Italian and a resident director will make up the faculty. 
Classes will run from Monday through Thursday, leaving time for 
week-end trips. Stanford’s two European campuses enable its under- 
graduates to study in Europe without interrupting their progress toward 
a Stanford degree. Board and room and tuition charges are the same as 


for the home campus, and students are flown out at no extra cost, but 
they have to make their own arrangements to return home. 


University of Alaska has been granted $25,000 by the Ford Foundation 
for planning costs involved in the development of its academic program 
and the expansion of its facilities. 


University of Illinois has purchased for $9,500 a manuscript used in 1326 
at the coronation of Charles IV as King of France. The intricate, hand- 
lettered Latin document was used to show the order of liturgy for 
French coronations in the fourteenth century. 


University of Michigan recently completed a one-and-a-half-year study, 
supported by the Fund for Advancement of Education, on independent 
study versus conventional classroom methods of learning. The study 
showed that resident students who studied entirely independently— 
without teachers and classmates—achieved more knowledge than those 
taught by classroom methods or those meeting regularly in small groups 
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without instructors. The same study indicates, however, that a group of 
teachers receiving in-service training in the same subject performed very 
poorly under conditions of independent study, as they tended to be more 
narrowly selective of the things they were ready to take from a college 
course. A report on the study findings is available from Thomas Parsons, 
School of Education, University of Michigan. 


University of North Dakota inaugurated this fall a two-year terminal 
program leading to an associate in arts diploma for students who do not 
wish to pursue the traditional four-year degree plan. Students in the pro- 
gram have certain requirements which give an opportunity for general 
education as well as preparatior: for a vocation. These include freshman 
English, speech, physical education and military or air science for men. 
Also, students are expected to take courses selected from one field or 
from related fields to make a program which gives preparation for a 
vocation. The purpose of the new plan is to provide education beyond 
high school for students who cannot plan to complete the four-year 
degree program or wish to prepare for an occupation that does not re- 
quire that amount of college preparation. 


University of Pennsylvania is sponsoring during the current academic 


year an experimental program under which a limited number of students 
in the upper classes of secondary schools will spend part of their time in 
study at the university. The program is intended to determine the extent 
to which superior students may be capable of accelerating their progress 
by taking college courses concurrently with their secondary school 
work. Ten of the initial group of students receive tuition-free scholar- 
ships from the university. 


University of Wisconsin has received as a gift from the Hanover Bank of 
New York City its $50,000 collection of materials on philanthropy. The 
collection, which was begun by the bank thirty years ago, consists of 
correspondence, newspaper clippings, biographical materials, pamphlets 
and reports. 





New College Presidents 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan 
Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Connecticut 
Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan... . yr ee 
College of Our Lady 
Massachusetts ; eae 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
D’Youvilie College, Buffalo, New York 
Holy Family College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston, Texas 
St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 
State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale, 
North Dakota 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina 
Wheeling College, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Louis W. Norris 
Mother Claire Helen 


Judson W. Foust 


. Sister Rose William 


Joseph F. Marsh 

Henry J. McAnulty 
Sister Catherine of Siena 
Mother M. Aloysius 
Sister Etta Louise Knaup 
John J. Neumaier 


John T. Caldwell 
Robert K. Carr 
Sister M. Antoinette 
Dunstan Curtis 
Louis J. McCarthy 


Arthur H. Dugan 
B. Joseph Martin 
R. Goodwin 
John F. Murphy 


Robert L. Sumwalt 
William F. Troy 





Our Contributors 


Jobn A. Bekker 


born in the Ukraine of Dutch parents and educated partly 
in Russia, partly in Norway and i in the U.S.A., is 
now an American citizen and professor of industrial man- 
agement at Duquesne University. 


Jobn S. Brubacher 


has taught in Lebanon and Japan as well as at Dartmouth, 
Columbia and Yale, and after serving as professor of higher 
education at the University of Michigan Center for the 
Study of Higher Education is now director of the four- 
college study of the State of Connecticut. 


Edward D. Eddy, Jr. 


vice-president and provost of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, was director for the American Council on Education 
of a study reported in his recent book: The College Influ- 
ence on Student Character. 


Ralph F.. Fuchs 


lawyer, teacher and public servant, is a former general secre- 
tary of the American Association of University Professors 
and is now professor of law at Indiana University. 


William C. Greenough 


a graduate of Indiana University and Harvard University, 
has been an officer of Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America since 1941 and is now president of TIAA 
and College Retirement Equities Fund. 


Harold K. Guinzburg 


a Harvard graduate, is president of the Viking Press, Inc., 
and a former president of the American Book Publishers 
Council. 





Glen A. Lloyd 
a graduate of Maryville College and the University of 


Chicago, is a practicing lawyer, a company director and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the University of 
Chicago. 


Ray C. Maul 


assistant director of the.research division of the National 
Education Association, has been engaged for the last dozen 
years in studies of teacher supply and demand at all educa- 
tional levels and latterly in studies of salaries and salary 
practices in colleges and universities. 


Peter Sammartino 


linguist, teacher and writer, is a graduate of City College of 
the City of New York and of New York University and has 
been president of Fairleigh Dickinson University since 1942. 


William K. Selden 


a Princeton graduate, has served in administrative posts at 
Princeton, Brown and Northwestern Universities, has been 
president of Illinois College and is now executive secretary 
of the National Commission on Accrediting. 


Fred H. Stocking 


a graduate of Williams College and the University of 
Michigan, has taught at Williams for nearly twenty years 
and is now professor of English and acting chairman of the 
English department. 


Ordway Tead 


vice president of Harper and Brothers, has been concerned 
with higher education as teacher, administrator, trustee, 
author and editor for close on forty years. 


Paul C. Wermuth 


a veteran of World War II and a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity and Pennsylvania State University, has taught at 
Clarkson College of Technology, Penn State and the College 
of William and Mary and is now assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Central Connecticut State College. 
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Wew additions to the quality 
paper - bound series of 
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HERE | STAND 


Roland H. Bainton. “The best one-volume Luther biography in any 
language.” —Saturday Review (D1) $1.75 


PAUL 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. An outstanding biography of a great Christian 
written by a great scholar. (D2) $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 


Lawrence E. Nelson. A lively account of how the Scriptures have 
influenced our customs, attitudes, and culture. (D3) $1.50 





THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 


Ralph W. Sockman. A simple clarification of some apparent hard 
sayings of Jesus by a well-known lecturer and author. (D4) $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Thomas Albert Stafford. An illustrated study of the history, the 
meaning, and the use of Christian symbols. (D5) $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND HEALING 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A sound and thorough survey of methods of 
healing written by a pioneer in this field. (D6) $1.75 





Also in the Apex Series: 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright (Al) $1.25—-PRAYER by George 
A. Buttrick (A2) $1.550—A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO by Winfred E 
Garrison (A3) $1.25—HOW CAME THE BIBLE? by Edgar J. Goodspeed 
(A4) $1—AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT 
by Frederick C. Grant (A5) $150—IN THE MINISTER’S WORKSHOP 
by Halford E Luccock (A6) $1.25—THE HIGHER HAPPINESS by Ralph 
W._ Sockman (A7) $1—-WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS by Leslie D 
Weotherhead (A8) $1.25—WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? by John 
Sutherland Bonnell (Bl) $1—THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS by B. Harvie 
Branscomb (B2) $1.50—THE SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA by €lmer T 
Clark (B3) $1.25—UNDERSTANDING THE CHRISTIAN FAITH by 
Georgia Harkness (B4) $I—THE LION AND THE LAMB by Gerald 
Kennedy (B5) $1.25—THE ART OF COUNSELING by Rollo May (B6) 
$1.25—THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS by Charlies S Braden (C1) $1.25— 
JOHN CALVIN. THE MAN AND HIS ETHICS by Georgia Harkness (C2) 
$1.50—MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE by Nolan B. Harmor. 
(C3) $1.25—HOW TO THINK CREATIVELY by Eliot D Hutchinson (C4) 
$1.25—MACARTNEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS by Clarence E Macartney (C5) 
$1.75—WHY WE ACT THAT WAY by John Homer Miller (C6) $1.25 


Order from your bookstore today 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 














Specialized Tuition Payment Plan 
Solves College and Parent Problems 


Conversations with colleges through- 
out the nation indicate a rising interest 
in The Tuition Plan's ability to solve 
the growing problems of tuition pay- 
ment. This specialized monthly pay- 
ment arrangement is tailored to your 
fee structure and resolves pressure you 
may be experiencing in these vital 
areas: 

Increased need of parents for deferred 
payment plan. 

Growing use of college’s own plan add- 
ing continually to operating expense. 
Delayed tuition receipts prevent ex- 
pected short term investment income. 
Present plan lacking complete cover- 
age and parent appeal. 

Here’s how the Tuition Plan cuts ad- 
ministrative costs, reduces workload, 


with a comprehensive program based 
on 21 years of service to colleges. 
College Benefits: Tuition Plan oper- 
ates at no cost to college... college 
starts term with fully paid enrolment 
... Tuition Plan assumes financial re- 
sponsibility . .. tactful handling of par- 
ents (no credit investigations) builds 
good will. 

Parent Benefits: Parents can cover up 
to four years of tuition with a single 
contract... parent life insurance in- 
cluded on all contracts covering more 
than one year... The Tuition Plan, a 
national organization, services parents 
living anywhere. 

Will you give this pioneer plan your 
consideration? Please write for descrip- 
tive brochure. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 








TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1920 


Thirty-nine years of public relations and 


fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building 
New York 1, N.Y. 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel) 











The Only Life Insurance Company 
Serving College Men Exclusively 


COLLEGE LIFE 
my? 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Makes possible Life Insurance benefits 
for College Men available no place else 








- Monthly Income if You are lil or Injured—Protects your greatest 
asset—your future earning power. 

. Pays Double for Accidental Death—Broadest protection obtain- 
able. 

. Cash When It’s Needed—At retirement, or to your beneficiary. 
Cash or loan values are available for emergencies or to take ad- 
vantage of business opportunities. 

. Cash Dividends— Savings and profits, resulting from specialization, 
passed along as dividends. 

. Low Cost—Because we sell only to college men... a specialized, 
preferred risk. 

. Reduced Premium Deposits First 3 Years— Make it easier to own 
adequate protection while you are getting started. 

. Unqualified Safety—All reserves actually on deposit with the State 
of Indiana. 











. “Buy Where You 
THE Benefit Most” 
COLLEGE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NODOIANAPOLIS NOIANA 








a» 
Cra temanship 


in Jewelry and Awards 


The skilled hands of 

Balfour craftsmen are your 
guarantee of finest quality 
and craftsmanship in the field 
of insignia, awards and paper 
products. 

Service Pins 

Medals and Trophies 

Ceramics 

College and High School 

Rings 

Engraved Paper Products 
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A REMINDER 


To retired college and univer- 
sity professors and to profes- 
sors who will retire in 1959: 


Register Now With The 


RETIRED PROFESSORS REGISTRY 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


A joint project of the 


Association of American Colleges 
AND THE 
American Association of 


University Professors 


AMBIENTAL 
EDUCATION 


Ambiental derives from the Lat. ambiens (vide 
also Fr. ambiance and It. ambiente): a com- 
pelling mood, ‘‘atmosphere”’ or influence pro- 
duced by a combination of subtle, rather in- 
tangible elements present in a given location 
(vide also genius loci). We speak of ambiental 
education when a class is taken to such a loca- 
tion for supplemental off-campus instruction, 
e.g. with many of our 1960 summer-term travel 
courses: 


ART HISTORY—eight seminars conducted in 
the Dordogne, Greece and the Aegean, Italy, 
Vienna, Munich, France, the Low Countries 
and England; 


COMPAR. EDUC.—one and two-week sessions 
held at the U. of Exeter, England, and at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, followed by school surveys 
in several countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain; 

ENGLISH—three seminars on The Teaching of 
English in England at the U. of Southampton; 
Elizabethan Drama in Stratford; and Contem- 
porary Writing in London; in conjunction 
with visits to literary shrines in the British 
Isles and the Continent; 


FRENCH—a month’s course at the Sorbonne in 
Paris followed by motoring through the de- 
partements of France; 


MUSIC—34 outstanding performances attended 
at the leading festivals, introduced, analyzed, 
evaluated; 


SOCIAL STUDIES—a survey in their original 
settings of nine decisive periods in Western 
Civilization; 

WORLD AFFAIRS—attendance of the /nterna- 
tional Organizations course of the U. of Gen- 
eva, combined with Foreign Policy discussions 
in the various capitals. 


The method has its limitations. Nevertheless, the 
student is rare who would not more readily ab- 
sorb the spirit of Hellenic Civilization in Athens, 
Renaissance Art in Florence or Mozart’s music 
and his times in Salzburg than in the classroom. 
In many subjects, as far as the important matter 
of grasping the essentials is concerned, the am- 
bientally obtained results are as a rule measur- 
ably superior to those in evidence, ceteris paribus, 
on the campus. 


This is a fruitful field; its recognition is widen- 
ing. Planning now for the immediate future, we 
shall be glad to hear from educators interested in 
taking an ambiental class abroad in the summer 
of 1961 or 62. 


STUDY ABROAD 


> 2 ¢€ 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











new and important 
HARPER 


books in education 








The Idea of a College 
by ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Professor of Philosophy, Earlham College 


“A penetrating and enlightening discussion of the major elements 
and functions of the liberal arts college today. . . . For the col- 
lege he holds forth a higher standard of excellence, both in the 
education of its own students and in its relation to the public. 
. . » To those responsible for our colleges Mr. Trueblood offers 
sound comment on both aim and method.” The New York Times 


Book Review 
$4.00 


Issues in University Education 


Edited by CHARLES FRANKEL 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


A cohesive discussion of such basic problems as how to harmonize 
our disparate educational traditions, where to find moral and 
financial support for scholarship to maintain its freedom and 
standards, and how to relate our technological culture with in- 
tellectual ideals. Illuminating and constructive statements are 
made by such noted scholars as Pau] Braisted, Richard McKeon, 
Robert Ulich, J. Robert Oppenheimer, John Hope Franklin, 
Robert B. Brode, Irwin T. Saunders, Robert Strozier, and Sig- 
mund Neuman. 


$3.95 


Universities 
Commonwealth and American 


by OLIVER CARMICHAEL 

Former President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching 
A comparative study of higher education in eight different coun- 
tries, including our own, this book examines such common prob- 
lems as meeting physical and staff requirements, refocusing 
curricula, developing the gifted student, and recognizing the 
value of women’s education. In reviewing the ways in which 
American and British Commonwealth universities are seeking to 
assess and to meet their needs and the needs of society, Dr. Car- 
michael finds indications that educators in this country could 
learn much from institutions in other English-speaking countries. 


$6.00 
at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 














Coming in January 


an informed and_ objective 
discussion of a current and 
controversial educational issue 


ACCREDITATION 


by William K. Selden 


Executive Secretary, National Commission on Accrediting 


The role of voluntary accreditation is a center of tension and 
criticism; to some the process is too severe and to others not 
severe enough. Here is a thorough, impartial discussion of ac- 
creditation through self-constituted and representative educa- 
tional associations. 

$2.50 
at your bookstore 


or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 











PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 


J 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 


study without obligation. 
o 


Charter Member American Association 


of Fund-Raising Counsel 

















College Teaching 


College Teaching as a Career 
1958. Free 


Graduate Study for Future College Teachers 
1959. $1.50 


Expanding Resources for College Teaching 
1956. $1.50 


The Preparation of College Teachers 
1950. $1.75 





Improving College Instruction 
1951. $1.75 





Publications of the Association of 
American Colleges 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1960-61 
1959. $3.75 


A Guide to Graduate Study 
1957. $5.00 


Send for catalog, more information, or order from 


Dept. A 
American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
40TH EDITION, 1959 cloth, $10.00 
Includes primary and secondary schools, special schools, boarding and day 
schools in all parts of the United States, Canada and around the world. 


A new and provocative introduction contains articles by well-known figures 
in private education. 


GUIDE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


3RD EDITION, 1959 cloth, $5.00 


Companion volume to the HANpBookK, this guide provides current information 
on two-year liberal arts programs and a variety of vocational and specialized 
programs. The only complete guide to post-secondary education, it is a vital 
reference volume for advisers, educators and parents. Featured sections include: 

Statistics and descriptive text Associations membership lists 

Curricula-finding lists Index, including senior colleges 

Junior colleges with secondary and universities 

departments 
Order both books from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 11 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Publishers of Tue Directory FoR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN and 
Tue Guipe To SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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7 h e American Association 
of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, pre- 
senting articles and reports of concern to all who are inter- 
ested in or are a part of our institutions of higher learning. 
Current subjects: higher education and national security; 
educational programs and policies; faculty-administration 
relations; freedom of inquiry and expression; economic status 
of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of faculty services; 
professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 46,000 
Subscription $3.50 a year 


American Association of University Professors 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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POUTICAL 
SCIENCE 





TIAA life insurance... 
the best protection for your money 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a nonprofit insurance 
company founded by Carnegie organizations in 1918. Its primary func- 
tion is to provide low-cost insurance and annuities for employees of col- 
leges, universities, and other nonprofit educational and research organi- 
zations. 

A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only $82.40 per year issued 
to a man aged 34.* This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA 
plans available. 

TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are employed, no com- 
missions are paid, and there are few occupational hazards in academic 
employment. 

A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance Guide, describes the 
different TIAA policies and is available to help members of your staff 
plan adequate life insurance programs. In filling out the coupon to re- 
quest your supply, remember that all employees are eligible. 


*$132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of year. Future dividend 
amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association H 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me 


copies of the Life Insurance Guide. 





Name: 





Institution 





Address: 
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FUND-RAISING FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SUCCESS 


depends upon ... 


PREPARATION and RESEARCH 
ADHERENCE to EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
TIME SCHEDULES with FLEXIBILITY 
PROSPECT CONTACTS 
by COMPETENT REPRESENTATIVES 
COMPLETELY INTEGRATED PROCEDURES 


with ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


we adhere to these principles 


American City Bureau 


COST ALISHEe 1913) 


3520 PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK & WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 














